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NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

No place of amusement in the city of New 
York is better known or more popular with all 
classes than Niblo’s Garden, Broadway. it was 
established more than thirty years since, and has 
undergone yearly improvements until it has 
reached its present condition of a refined and 
beautiful place of public amusement. At first 
it was laid out as simply a large and finely cul- 
tivated garden for the purposes of promenade 
and the partaking of refreshment. Niblo’s The- 
atre has always been a popular and fashionable 
resort. It is mainly devoted to the laughter- 
god, Comus, and has in its brief day given the 
best of pantomimes, comedies and vaudevilles. 
The theatre has a light and graceful appearance, 
the interior columns and tier fronts being of iron, 
and is well finished and tastefully decorated. 
Instead of the old fashioned pit, it has a par- 
quette which has become the favorite part of 


the house for gentlemen, and is much frequented 
by ladies. There are seats in the whole house 
for about three thousand persons, and the means 
of egress are the best of any public saloon in 
town; all the doors are spacious, and open out- 
ward, and the lobbies are roomy and cool. The 
dimensions of the theatre are—length, one hun- 
dred and forty feet; breadth, eighty-four feet; 
height inside, forty-five feet. Such is a brief de- 
scription of the extensive establishment of which 
we present an engraving below. It embraces, 
within a space of three hundred by two hundred 
feet, all the conveniences of a first-class hotel, 
as well as a theatre (a fine view of which has 
already appeared in this paper), and a ball room, 
all of them enjoying at present, and promising 
for the future, a most unexceptionable reputa- 
tion. The earliest associations we can recall in 
connection with this place of amusement, are 
intimately connected with the famous Ravel 


family, those unequalled pantomimists who have 
won fame and fortune by their extraordinary 
power of agility and mirth-provoking powers of 
pantomime. Who of our city readers have not 
been astounded by the wonderful pranks of Ga- 
briel and Antoine Ravel? Who has not trem- 
bled while Charles Winthers so fearlessly per- 
formed upon the slack rope? In short, who has 
not seen and been delighted by the Ravel family 
at Niblo’s, New York, from whence they always 
hailed in all of their peregrinations? It is not 
long since a melancholy accident occurred on 
the boards of Niblo’s. One of the Ravels was 
dancing in her character of a sylphide, when in 
one of her pirouettes she approached too near to 
the foot-light Her thin gauze dress became 
lighted at once, and before it could be entirely 
extinguished by the promptness of her compan- 
ions upon the stage, the poor girl received suffi- 
cient injury to cause her death but a few days 
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subsequent. However, when there are so mane 
delightful associations connected with any place, 
we must expect considerable of shade will creep 
into the picture of brightness which our memory 
conjures up for us. The engraving below pre- 
sents a very perfect interior view of the garden, 
with its shrubbery, ornaments, gas-lights and 
various belongings. Our readers will find in 
this picture an illustration of the excellence of 
our purpose in giving accurate and interesting 
views of all that will amuse and instruct the 
general eye and improve the mind. Now there 
must be thousands and thousands of our readers, 
who have never visited even New York city, 
and yet they get in this number as perfect an 
idea of one of its most popular places of public 
entertainment, as though they had passed hours 
within its walls. This is our object, as it regards 
the introduction of various localities, buildings, 
personages, and the like, which grace these pages, 
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ADVENTURES OF A TOUNG 
A Story of Ol Virginia's carly Days. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE YOUNG HUNTER AND HIS ADVENTURE. 


Tue year of our Lord 1700 dawned upon Vir- 
ginia, and found that colony in 2 prosperous 
and thriving condition. After passing through 
many and various troubles, some arising from 
the unjust government of England, and some 
from the hostility of the Indians, her people had 
nt length arrived at a period of quict, and under 
its genial inflnence they began to thrive in 
their commerce and in the cultivation of their 
rich plantations. The only fear they now en- 
tertained of the red men was founded upon the 
fact that small parties of them sometimes ven- 
tured down the river on petty thieving expedi- 
tions ; but as little damage was done, and as the 
Indians seldom offered any violence on these 
occasions—always making it their object to 
come and go unobserved—the planters paid lit- 
tle attention to their small losses, save to catch 
and punish the offenders when they could. 
Wealth was pouring into the colony, compara- 
tively healthy laws had been enacted, and the 
people were contented for the present. 

It was a brizht and beautiful day in the laugh- 
ing month of May. On the northern bank of 
James River, some thirty-five miles above the 
settlement at Jamestown, stood a young man 
beneath the shade of a huge pine, and at whose 
feet lay two noble hounds. The individual thus 
introduced could not have seen over twenty 
summers ; but even that time had been sufficient 
to develop in his frame and features the strong 
stamp of manhood, though the hand of time 
had evidently been assisted by the effects of a 
somewhat eventful life in the more marked de- 
velopments. In stature he was of fair height 
and well proportioned, showing an abundance of 
physical strength and nerve, and an easy car- 
riage. But the most striking part of the picture 
—that part which would first attract the behold- 
er’s attention—was the young man’s face. From 
much exposure it was considerably darkened by 
the rays of the sun and the beatings of the 
storm ; but yet its fair surface was like a mirror, 
from which was reflected the soul that gave it 
animation, ever varying, as thought after 
thought came and went, and revealing a store of 
natural intelligence one would scarcely expect 
to find accompanying such a sphere and occu- 
pation. The brow was open and bold, showing 
a deal of mental power, and beneath it sparkled 
two large, full eyes, whose quick flashes and 
sudden turnings evinced a readiness and quick- 
ness of sight that might never fail their pos- 
sessor. Now get a view at that fece in an 
oblique direction, just so as to throw the further 
temple out of sight, and let the eyes be slightly 
downcast, and you would at once observe an al- 
most predominant melancholy pervading the 
whole face. In that melancholy there apyears 
to be no pain, no anguish ; but it rather seems to 
be an offspring of the soul, that has long, very 
long held its present sway; and after the be- 
holder has once discovered that shade, he could 
not lose sight of it, except some sudden and 
strong emotion should for a time drive its im- 
press away. 

The young man was habited in a hunter's 
garb, consisting of a light blue shirt of stout 


‘ “linen stuff, which was secured about the waist by 


a leathern belt—said belt giving support to a 
brace of pistols and a hunting knife. A pair of 
deerskin leggings, laced at the sides, a pair of 
moccasons, and a light fur cap completed his 
attire. As we find him now he is leaning upon 
his rifle, im an easy, resting attitude, with his 


left hand resting upon the head of one of the 
hounds, while his eyes are turned towards the 
deep river that flows by at his feet. 
picture of Orlando Chester. 
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[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

While yet the young hunter rested upon his 
faithful rifle, his quick ear caught the sound of 
oars at some distance above where he stood, 
and, calling his dogs after him, he took up his 
position behind a clump of tangled vines and 
shrubbery, from whence he could observe who- 
ever might pass. As the first sound had started 
him from his reverie the idea of Indians flashed 
across his mind, but on the next instant he de- 
teeted the plash of oars, which was totally unlike 
the dip of the red man’s paddle, and he at once 
came to the conclusion that it must be some 
pleasure or hunting-party from one of the ex- 
tensive tobacco-plantations below. 

Ere many minutes had clapsed, the youth 
caught sight of a small boat pulled by four 
stout negroes, and in the stern of which were 
seated a young girl and her black female attend- 
ant. The negroes were pulling at their oars 
with all the strength they could command, while 
the girl, with frantic gestures, was urging them 
to increase their speed if possible. The boat 
was now nearly a quarter of a mile distant from 
where the hunter stood, but yet he could plainly 
see the anguish that dwelt in the features of the 
fair pleader—not that he could make out those 
features in form—but the attitude, the streaming 
hair, and the agonized movements conveyed 
them to his mind, and he knew that the vindic- 
tive red man was upon their watery trail. Of 
course, young Chester's first and only impulse 
upon coming to this conclusion, was to give his 
aid : but a moment's reflection showed him that 
his best course was to wait till he could see the 
exact position and number of the enemy. 

Five minutes passed away, and the hunter 
could not only see the features of those in the 
boat, but he could plainly hear the entreaties 
the girl put forth to her almost exhausted oars- 
men. The boat was in the middle of the river, 
and three minutes more would bring it opposite 
to where he stood ; and just as he was beginning 
to wonder that the enemy had not come in 
sight, the sharp crack of a rifle struck upon his 
ears, and on the next instant. one of the negroes 
dropped his oar and fell forward at the feet of 
his mistress. On the next moment another re- 
port, almost an echo of the first, rang through 
the air, and a second negro dropped his oar. 
Quickly throwing his rifle across his arm, the 
hunter sprang down the river’s bank, and on 
casting his eyes up the stream he saw, not more 
than forty rods distant, a large canoe containing 
four Indians, which had come down under cover 
of the bank, in order to avoid the current which 
the boat had buffeted. With a presence of mind 
that never forsook him. young Chester cast a 
hasty glance over the canoe, and his quick eye 
told him in an instant who were the two that 
had fired, for their rifles lay carclessly by their 
sides, while the remaining two held theirs ready 
for use in their arms while they paddled. 

The young hunter saw that he had not been 
detected by those in the canoe, but a glance at 
the boat told him that the girl had seen him. 
Not twenty seconds had elapsed after he sprang 
down the bank before he was back in his place, 
and with his cap in his hand he beckoned earn- 
estly for the girl to have her boat turned towards 
the shore. The hunter could see that she un- 
derstood his signal, and also that she trusted 
him, for he saw that she was urging the terror- 


stricken negroes to pull for the bank where he 
stood. The canoe had turned its head towards 
the middle of the river, now that the boat was 
brought so near, and Chester could see the 
heads of the Indians, two of whom were pad- 
dling, while the other two stood up with their 
rifles in their hands. The hunter raised his 
rifle, and was upon the point of firing at one of 
the red men, when a sudden idea flashed through 
his mind, and, loosening his finger from the 
trigger, he waited with his weapon still sgainst 
his shoulder. The canoe had just begun to turn 
its head in shore again, as the boat changed its 
course, and, if it rounded-to enough, the two 
standing Indians would be brought within range 
of his rifie! Anxiously the hunter awaited the 
result. Slowly came the canoe about in her 
angle, and gradually the line of space between 
the two Indians grew less. At length the mo- 
ment came—the line of the hunter's never-fail- 
ing aim passed through the neck of the nearest, 
and struck upon the head of the farthest Indian. 
With a steady hand he pulled the trigger, and 
while yet the sharp report was ringing through 
the forest the two red men fell! 

The two remaining negroes heard the report, 
and, each believing himself to be the object of 
its deathly intent, they both dropped their oars ; 
but the girl, who had comprehended the whole, 
and who had seen two of her enemies fall, soon 
managed to convince the poor creatures of their 
safety, and once more they took up their oars 
and pulled for the shore, while the two surviving 
Indians, completely terror-struck at this unex- 
pected catastrophe, had sprung to their feet, and 
were gazing earnestly at the spot where the 
smoke of the hunter's rifle was curling up above 
the bushes. With that sagacity which ever char- 
acterizes the red man, they seemed at once to 
understand that there could be but one man on 
the shore, for had there been more, there would 
certainly have been another shot, and instantly 
springing forward, one of them seized the only 
remaining loaded rifle—one had fallen into the 
river when its owner fell—end turned its muzzle 
towards the spot where his eagle eye had caught 
the outlines of the hunter’s form through the 
shrubbery. But the Indian was too late. Nearly 
a minute had elapsed since Chester had fired, 
and his rifle was again loaded. The white man 
canght his enemy’s movement just as he picked 
up his fallen brother’s weapon, and quick as 
thought his own trusty rifle was on the aim— 
again it uttered its death-notes, and another In- 
dian fell to rise no more! 

The single surviving savage saw his compan- 
ion drop, and on the instant he resorted to the 
on'y means of his own salvation. He seized a 
paddle, and quickly bending himself to the task 
he shot the pliable canoe up the river. The tide 
was in his favor, and as he shaped his course 
obliquely towards the opposite bank, he was out 
of danger ere his dreaded foe could reload his 
rifle. But whether this had been the case or 
not, the young hunter would have troubled him 
no further, for the youth had no desire for re- 
venge—his heart had no home for such a feeling 
—he only risked his own life for the safety of 
one who needed protection against remorseless 
barbarians, and he felt too happy in his laudable 
success to cherish other feelings than those of 
oy. 

‘Just as Orlando Chester had finished reload- 
ing his rifle, the bows of the boat touched upon 
the shore, and as he hastened down to meet it, 
the girl sprang out upon the sand, and fell upon 
her knees at the hunter's feet. 

“ O, kind sir, whoever you be,” she uttered, as 
she clasped her hands in gratitude, “ how shall I 
repay you for this? Life, hope, happiness—all, 
all, you have saved !” 

A moment the young man gazed in a sort of 
rapt wonder upon the fair features that were 
turned towards him; then taking her by the 
hand he raised her to her feet, saying as he did 
so: 

“Lady, you can easily repay me for what I 
have done. I have but performed a duty I 
owed to the world; go you and do the same. 
When you can assist a fellow-mortal, do it, and 
I shall be amply repaid.” 

The fair girl gazed up into the face of him 
who still held her hand, and a trembling blush 
gradually suffused her features, mounting higher, 
and still higher, till it melted away in the liquid 
light of her soft blue eyes. She had expected 
to have seen the rough hunter, and to have 
heard the harsh tones of a voice that only an- 
swered to the howl of the wild beast and the 
yell of the red savage ; but, instead, she saw a 


countenance of rare beauty and youth, varying 


with an hundred lights and shades of noble gen- 
erosity and kindness, and the voice struck upon 
her ear in tones of a rich, melting cadence, 
tinged with that plaintive cast which ever excites 
sympathy in the bosom of the hearer. A light 
smile flitted across the face of the young hunter 
as he noticed the maiden’s passing emotions, 
and letting go the soft hand which he seemed to 
have forgotten he held, he continued : 

“I know your thonghts, lady. You wonder 
that a poor hunter should have asked no boon 
in return for his services, but should rather have 
given only a piece of seeming advice.” 

“No, no, sir,” quickly returned the girl, “I 
was not thinking of that. To hear your words, 
and see your countenance, would remove all 
cause of wonder that you were noble and kind. 
And as for your advice, as you please to term it, 
I take it most kindly, though the being does not 
live who can say that assistance within her power 
was ever asked of Ada Wimple, and she refused 
it.” 

“ Ada Wimple!” uttered the hunter. 

“That is my name, sir.” 

“Then you are the daughter of Sir Oliver, 
whose plantation is below here.” 

“T am, sir.” 

A moment young Chester seemed puzzled by 
the manner of the being he had resened—for he 
had not the assurance to think that anything in 
his own form or features had so moved her; and 
yet her words were not without a turn to that 
effect, nor could he fail to see that in her eyes 
there shone a light which must have emanated 
from some other cause than that of mere won- 
der. Her father, Sir Oliver Wimple, he had 
often seen, and he knew him to be one of the 
most wealthy and influential men in the colony. 
It may be that the hunter experienced a momen- 
tary regret that the maiden was not poor like 
himself; but, be that as it may, he soon banished 
all thoughts to that effect. and resuming his 
wonted composure, he said : 

“ You were venturesome to go so far up the 
river, lady.” 

“But I thought not that the Indians were so 
near ts, sir.” 

**O, yes, the red-skin ventures even below 
here ; and if I mistake not, they have lately paid 
your father’s plantation a visit.” 

“Yes sir, they have; and he had some of 
them, whom he caught, severely whipped, and I 
think those who chased my boat were the ones.” 

“No doubt of it,lady. The red man has keen 
eyes, and if he has once seen your father’s boat 
he will never forget it. If they had cause of 
enmity against Sir Oliver, they would venture 
far to be revenged ; and had they overtaken you, 
you would doubtless have been a corpse ere this. 
Be more careful in future.” 

A cold shudder ran through Ada Wimple’s 
frame, as the thought of that dreadful fate from 
which the hunter had rescued her presented it 
self to her mind, and while a tear stole down 
her cheek, she said: 

“T realize the debt of gratitude Iam under, 
sir, and if I am never able to repay you by some 
work of mine, I pray that God may ever bless 
you for your noble kindness.” 


“ God already blesses me,” returned the young 
hunter, “for my heart is glad. But come, you 
should be on your way homeward, for the sun 
has already sunk far from: its noon-tide height, 
and your parents may be anxious.” 

“ And will you not accompany me, kind sir, 
and receive the thanks of my father ?” asked the 
fair girl, casting a look of earnest, grateful 
pleading, strangely blended with a shade of ten- 
derness, upon her companion. 

The hunter hesitated a moment, and he bent 
his eyes to the ground. Ada caught that look, 
with the now drooping eyes, and she was quickly 
moved hy the strange, soft melancholy which, 
while those eyes had been beaming full upon 
her, she had not clearly seen. A thrill of some 
emotion which she could not or tried rot to 
analyze, trembled in her bosom, and while yct 
she gazed upon those features the youth raised 
his beaming orbs once more upon her. 

“ Lady,” he said, “I cannot go. There is no 
danger for you on the river below here, and 
your two remaining negroes can easily row you 
down. There is one not far from here whom I 
must protect and comfort; but yet I trust this 
will not be our last meeting. Something tells 
me we shall meet again.” 

“If we both live we shall,” uttered Ada, with 
more earnestness than she was aware of. “Dut 
before I go, I would know the name of him who 
has saved me.” 
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« Orlando Chester is the name I bear; but few 
know it, however.” 

“There is one who knows it now, and who 
will ever hold it in grateful remembrance,” said 
the fair girl, and as she spoke, she extended her 
hand. Orlando took it, and he raised it to his 
lips, and on the next moment he assisted Ada 
into her boat. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MANIAC MOTHER. 


Untit the departing boat was lost to his 
sight did the young hunter stand upon the riv- 
er's bank and gaze upon the form of its fair oc- 
cupant. His eyes were moistened with a new 
and strange emotion as the frail bark disap- 
peared, and after gazing a moment upon the va- 
cant spot where last he had seen it, he threw 
his trusty rifle across his shoulder, and whistling 
to his dogs, he tarned away and struck into a 
narrow path that led off through the deep forest. 
His steps were slow, and even the faithful 
hounds seemed to wonder that their master 
watched net the game coverts about him. At 
length, however, a sharp growl from one of his 
dogs brought Chester to his serses, and instine- 
tively he brought his rifle to its guard and fol- 
lowed quickly after the keen-scented hounds. 
He had not far to go, for in less than a minute 
a noble deer sprang up before him, and darted 
off towards the river; but the animal had not 
run a rod ere the bullet from the henter’s rifle 
brought him down, and in a moment more the 
hunting-knife finished the work. With a de- 
spatch that plainly evinced his use to the work, 
young Chester removed the skin, and rolling up 
in it such parts of the flesh as he could carry, 
he started once more onward. The scene just 
enacted had somewhat cast off the gloomy de- 
spondency that had rested upon the hunter's 
mind a short time before, and with quickened 
steps and a more watchful eye, he pursued his 


course. 
The hunter’s way lay towards the Chicka- 


hominy branch, and at the end of nearly a mile 
and a half he came to a small clearing, in the 
centre of which stood a well built log-cabin. A 
single oaken door, formed of heavy plank se- 
curely pinned together, with a small square win- 
dow on each side, ornamented the front of the 
humble dwelling, while the narrow walk which 
led to the entrance was flanked on either side 
by several flower beds, which beds betrayed a 
taste and refinement that could belong to no or- 
dinary being—for of all things by which to 
study the character of a human being, there are 
few that speak in more palpable terms than do 
the care and judgment, and the peculiar fancies 
betrayed in the cultivation and arrangement of 
a flower garden. In the garden alluded to there 
was a peculiar arrangement of flowers and 
shrubs—a sort of wild, fantastical grouping, and 
a strange harmony yet pervaded the whole. It 
was a sweet spot for one so isolated; for the 
warbling songsters of heaven loved to haunt the 
fragrant groves, and from early morn till ¢ark- 
ening twilight their gladsome notes made melo- 
dious the air. Close by the cabin ran a muar- 
muring brook, upon the mossy banks of which, 
unaided and uncultivated, grew a thousand wild 
flowers, and the waters of which lent a soothing, 
cooling influence to the surrounding atmosphere. 

The interior of this cabin presented the same 
peculiar tastes that were apparent without. The 
walls were neatly plastered with a cement made 
from the red clay that formed the lower stratum 
of some of the uplands; and all about, in 
strange, fantastic wreaths, were hung evergreens 
and wild flowers. The floor was white and 
clean, and every arrangement spoke of the 
strange genius that presided over the place. 

The young hunter went to a small shed that 
extended from the back of the house, and havy- 
ing deposited his load, and cut off several slices 
of the venison for the dogs, he turned towards 
the door. 

“I have returned, my mother, and brought 
with me some venison,” said Orlando, as he 
entered the dwelling. 

“So you are a good boy, Orlando; but I shall 
have no need of meat to-day. See! I have been 
busy since you were gone. I have plucked fresh 
flowers, and to-day I shall live upon their fra- 
grance. Alas! that flowers should die! That 
the only faithful things that God has made 
should be so frail! See! even as I have torn 
them from their mother’s bosom and impaled 
them upon my wall, they look down and smile 
upon me; and how sweetly, too, they breathe 
upon their destroyer.” 


“And am not J faithful, my mother?” asked 
the youth, in a tender, musical tone. 

“You? you? Yes, my son, you are faithfal ; 
and though you are your father’s child, and 
though that father was my husband, yet I love 
you. But fe! Ah! why did he desert met I 
loved him, Orlando, with all the madness of my 
nature, and yet he left me! When he went 
away he told me that I should see him again; 
but years have rolled by since then, and still he 
comes not. O, how cruel for him to desert me 
thus! But you will not leave me, my dear boy.” 

“ Never,” uttered the youth; and as he spoke, 
he threw his arms about his mother’s neck and 
kissed her. 

The poor woman drew her son to her bosom, 
and after returning his kiss, she said : 

* There, Orlando, go you now and bid Elpsey 
prepare you some food, for you cannot live upon 
these flowers, as I can.” 

As the youth turned away, his mother watch- 
ed him with emotions of the tenderest gratitude, 
and when he had disappeared from her sight 
she wiped a tear from her eye. 

Morgiana Chester was what the reader must 
have already supposed—a maniac! Yet the 
very mania that had shut the portals of her hu- 
man understanding seemed almost to have oped 
a ray of heavenly light to her soul—for never 
did she rave, never did the spark of passion kin- 
dle a flame in her bosom—but with a meek de- 
spondency, a high-toned melancholy, did she 
travel o’er life’s weary way. She could not yet 
have seen forty years, and though there was no 
bloom upon her cheek, yet there was a trans- 
cendent beauty in her features—a tone of soul 
and of heart that seemed to have formed them 
for its lovely mirror. Her eyes were large and 
dark, and into their brilliant depths one might 
have gazed for hours and not guess that reason 
had flown from the mind that looked through 
them. But when once she spoke, then you 
could Getect a super-brilliant spark, sometimes 
like a star, and sometimes resolving itself into a 
sort of phosphorescent light, that was not no- 
ticed before; or, which, if it had been noticed, 
might have been taken for some stray sunbeam 
that dwelt upon their surface. Her form was 
light and airy, having lost none of its youthful 
beauty ; and as her long raven hair, which curled 
and played in graceful ringlets, floated far down 
over her shoulders, confined only about the brow 
by a coronet of flowers interwoven into a wreath 
of wild vine, she looked more like a being of 
some other sphere than an inhabitant of earth. 

Orlando could remember nothing back of his 
mother’s strange mania; and the first thing 
plainly fixed in his memory was of having lived 
somewhere in Massachusetts colony, and of hav- 
ing come from there to Virginia in a vessel, ac- 
companied by his mother and a negro woman 
named Elpsey. Yet he knew that his mother 
was grown to womanhood before she left Eng- 
land, though he could not ascertain from her 
whether he was born there or in Massachusetts. 
From old Elpsey he could only learn that his 
mother had once found her in the streets of 
Boston in a suffering condition, and had taken 
her to her own dwelling, where she was care- 
fully nursed. After she recovered she offered 
her services to Mrs. Chester, and they were ac- 
cepted. The old negress said that her lady had 
much money when she first lived with her; but 
as it had been’ long since gone, Orlando sup- 
posed that the amount could not have been 
very considerable, though it might have appear- 
ed so to the eyes of Elpsey. In fact, the only 
thing that Orlando could gain with definiteness 
from his mother was, that his father had de- 
serted her; and he reasonably supposed that that 
circumstance caused her mental derangement; 
and yet Morgiana never breathed a word against 
her husband in anger—she only mourned his 
faithlessness in plaintive notes of soul-sent an- 
guish, and sometimes wept over her loneliness. 


Most of those who had met the young hunter 
wondered exceedingly at the strange melancholy 
that characterized his more quict moments, and 
also at the peculiarly sweet and mild disposition 
that marked his every movement of social or 
business intercourse ; for the whole wide colony 
did not contain a man whose rifle was more sure 
of its mark, whose heart was stronger, or who 
was more fearless and bold under difficulties 
and dangers. But such people knew not the 
strange being who had presided over his child- 
hood, his youth, and his early manhood. Wher 
they wondered at the musical notes that fell 
from his tongue, and the smoothly gliding lan- 
guage with which his thoughts were clothed, 


they knew not the sweet, plaintive voice that 
had tuned his ear and made musical his heart. 

Few were there who knew poor Morgiana 
Chester, for she seldom ventured beyond the 
confines of her own sweet home in the wilder- 
ness; and when, perchance, a wandering hunter 
craved food or drink at her house, old Elpsey 
acted the hostess, and bestowed that hospitality 
which, at the door of the maniac mother’s cot, 
was never refused to a human being. 

The old negress was not long in preparing a 
meal for Orlando; and as he sat down to the 
repast he urged his mother to partake with him, 
but she per-isted in the assertion that she needed 
no food, aud so the youth ate alone. He had 
no feais, however, for he knew that she would 
not allow herself to suffer from hunger, for 
often she ate but one meal a day, save a few 
berries which she would pick and eat while wan- 
dering by the brook. 

The young man had finished his repast, and 
already had the sun sunk behind the tree-tops 
as he arese from the table. As he turned to- 
wards his mother he was somewhat surprised to 
find her in a seeming meditation. The vacant 
look that usually rested upon her features when 
she assumed a musing attitude was not there, 
but the same strange, sparkling light that shone 
upon her more active movements was still in 
her eyes, though its beams were more steady 
and intense. 

“ Yes, yes, I did put it in there,” she murmur- 
ed, as she rose from her seat a moment after her 
son had commenced watching her. “ Yes, twas 
yesterday I put it there, for I remember it well. 
How could I have forgotten it ?” 


As she spoke she went to a large oaken chest 
that stood in one corner and commenced taking 
out the contents and placing them upon the 
floor. Orlando gazed a moment upon his moth- 
er’s movements, and then a bright tear-drop 
stole down his cheek. A thousand times had he 
seen the poor woman do this, and he knew that 
she suffered extremely whenever the strange de- 
lusion came over her. Slowly and carefully 
Morgiana Chester took article after article from 
the chest; each one she would unfold and ex- 
amine, then lay it aside for the next. And so 
she went on till every article in the chest had 
been examined, after which she diligently search- 
ed every nook and corner of the inside. The 
chest was perfectly plain, with not even a till to 
break the sameness of its interior, and after a 
moment’s examination she turned to her son 
and asked : 

“Orlando, have you been here since yester- 
day ?” 

“No, mother, I have not.” 

“Some one has been here and stolen my 
money. QO, how could they be so cruel! I put 
it in here yesterday, I am sure.” 

“Was it money that you put there, mother ?” 

“Yes, twas money. “Twas money to me, 
‘twas money to you; for ‘twas my /ife that I 
put there. “Twas a simple thing; yet I would 
not wish to lose it, and so I put it in here and 
locked it up, and the key I have worn about my 
neck. O, cruel, cruel! Why, why, should they 
have stolen that ?” 

“ Perhaps you may find it yet, my dear moth- 
er,” urged the youth, in as hopeful a tone as he 
could command. “Surely no one could have 
taken it, and besides, perhaps you have mislaid 
it.” 

“No, no.” returned his mother, while the big 
tears began tp gather in her eyes, “ I shall never, 
never find it again. Yesterday I placed it there, 
and now it is gone! Was it not wicked, Orlan- 
do, for them to steal my only treasure? My 
husband gave it to me the night he went away.” 

The poor woman covered her face with her 
hands and sobbed aloud. Slowly the tears be- 
gan to trickle through her thin, white fingers, 
and as they fell upon her heaving bosom the 
young man arose from his seatand stood by her 
side. Gently he pressed his lips upon her pale, 
brow, and urged her to be comforted. Then, as 
he stood once more erect, he gazed into the now 
empty chest and wondered what was the nature 
of the secret that hung around it. Ever since 
he could remember he had seen his mother go 
through with the same operation she had now 
performed, and always with the same result. 
Sometimes a whole month would pass away 
without her bestowing a thought upon it, and 
often she would make the search every week ; 
and when she did so she invariably labored un- 
der the impression that it was only a short time 
previous that she had placed her treasure there. 
The nature of that treasure, and the secret of 


its concealment, he believed, were locked up in 
the mind of the maniac, and to that shattered 
mind God alone held the keys! 


CHAPTER III. 
THE MYSTERIOUS FRIEND. 

A week had passed away since the events 
recorded in the last chapter, and during that 
time Orlando Chester had made several expedi- 
tions in quest of game, and he had got a goodly 
number of skins and furs laid by for sale. For 
years past, while alone in his forest wanderings, 
there had been but one sweet image pictared 
upon his heart—that of his mother; but now 
another had stolen in upon its memory, as he 
had dwelt upon the scene on the river. The 
lovely features, the soft blue eyes, and the 
grateful smile of the fair Ada haunted him in 
his solitude, and again and again did he hear 
her sweet voice ringing its thanksgiving through 
his soul. Yet that image crowded not upon the 
place occupied by the young hunter’s love for 
his mother—it seemed rather to have glided in‘o 
a nook in his heart which had been unoceupicd— 
it seemed to fill a vacancy in his soul, and he 
felt happier as he dwelt upon it. 

“We shall meet again!” answered the youth, 
as he inhaled the fragrant morning. “ Yes, 
sweet girl, we shall meet again, and as rises 
yonder morning sun o’er the the waving tree- 
tops, gilding its way in a flood of golden light, 
so thine image rises in my mind and throws its 
softening beams o’er my soul. But wherefore 
should I see thee again—wherefore cherish so 
dearly thine image upon the tablets of my 
heart? We shall meet again! for even thou, 
sweet Ada, saidst it. Then Ill ask not where- 
fore, only to see thee once more.” 

Suddenly, while yet the young hunter mur- 
mured to himself, the sound of an approaching 
footstep fell upon his ear, and on raising his 
eyes he beheld a strange looking figure approach- 
ing him from the woods that lay towards the 
river. It was a white man, but yet with a face 
so browned that the features alone betrayed 
their owner’s English descent. In height the 
stranger was considerably over six feet, and his 
frame was as massive in its proportions as it 
was tall; but yet there was nothing in his ap- 
pearance calculated to excite fear, for his coun- 
tenance was open and bold, though it must be 
confessed that there was a something in the 
twinkle of his small gray eyes, and in the pecu- 
liar compression of his thin lips, which evinced 
a trait of character that only experience could 
solve. The gigantic form of the stranger was 
clothed in a rough hunter’s garb, and the skins 
of which it was formed plainly told that he must 
have procured them far north of Virginia. A 
long, heavy rifle, ponderous but comely in its 
proportions, a hunting-knife, shot-pouch and 
horn, completed the new comer’s outward attire, 
and, take him all in all,he was one whom few 
would dare to excite to anger. 

“Good morning, stranger,” said Orlando, as 
the man came up, at the same time advancing to 
offer his hand. 

The new comer started at the tones of the 
young man’s voice, and ere he spoke, he gazed 
for a moment eagerly into young Chester's face. 
A shade of some strong emotion passed quickly 
over his bronzed features; but it was gone on 
the instant, and taking the proffered hand, he 
said, in a voice of much power, but yet far from 
unpleasant : 

“A pleasant morning to you, fair sir. I 
faith, but you've a paradise of a spot here in ‘he 
wilderness.” 

“ It’s a pleasant spot, sir stranger,” returned 
Orlando, seeming grateful for the encomium 
thus passed upon his home. 

“’Tis such an one as I could almost fancy.” 
the stranger said, as he cast his eyes around 
upon the blooming flowers ; “ but I fear me these 
pretty things would soon run to ruin under my 
care. *Tis a woman’s hand, though, that tends 
them now. Your wife, I suppose.” 

“No, sir,” replied Orlando, while a shade of 
sadness swept across his fine features, “’tis the 
hand of my mother.” 

The stranger cast a searehing look into the 
eyes of the youth, and once more he swept his 
glance around over the garden. Then he said: 


? 


“She’s a strange being; but,” he continued, 
suddenly changing his tone and manner, “ are 
you not fearful of danger in so remote a place ?” 

“ And wherefore ?” 


[TO B& CONTINVED.] 
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A REVIEW IN THE CHAMP DE MARS. 


When the regiments of the line had all passed, 
there ensued a short pause, after which I saw 
approaching us the cavalry, headed by an infan- 
try regiment of “chasseurs a pied,” who, I was 
astonished to observe, were advancing very 
rapidly. 

As it approached, there first of all trotted very 
proudly by the President, with bodies half 
shaved, two white poodle dogs of the regiment. 
Then came trotting by on foot, waving an orna- 
mental pole, a magnificently-dressed tall tam- 
bour-major, followed by his brass band, all of 
whom, playing as they advanced. trotted by, and 
then suddenly wheeling to their left, formed in 
front of the President, where they continued, 
tambour-major and all, dancing up and down, 
keeping time to the air they played. As each 
company rapidly advanced, their eppearance was 
not only astonishing but truly beautiful. Al- 
though, according to French regulations, they 
had come to the review, not only in heavy march- 
ing order (knapsacks and great coats), but laden 
with camp kettles and pans for soup, &c. (they 
are not allowed when reviewed to leave anything 
behind), they advanced and passed with an ease 
and lightness of step it is quite impossible to 
describe, and which I am sensible can scarcely 
be believed, unless it has been witnessed. In 
this way they preceded the cavalry, who were at 
a trot; and as soon as the last company had 
passed the President, the band and tambour- 
major, who had never ceased dancing for an in- 
stant, accompanied by the two white half-shaved 
poodle-dogs, darted after them, until the whole 
disappeared from view. 

On expressing my astonishment at the pace 
at which they had passed, I was assured by two 
or three general officers, as well as by the Presi- 
dent himself, that the “ chasseurs a pied,” in the 
French service, can, in heavy marching, keep up 
with the cavalry at a trot for two leagues; in- 
deed, they added, if necessary, for a couple of 
hours ;—the effect, no doubt, of the gymnastic 
exercises | had witnessed, and which I had been 
truly told by the French officers superintending 
them were instituted for the purpose of giving 
activity and celebrity of movement to the troops. 


—A Fagot of French Sticks, by Sir F. Head. 


REPOSE OF MANNER. 

Gentleness in the gait is what simplicity is in 
the dress. Violent gesture or quick movement 
inspires involuntary disrespect. One looks for 
a moment at a cascade—but one sits for hours, 
lost in thought. and gazing upon the still water 
of alake. A deliberate gait, gentle manners, 
and a gracious tone of voice—all of which may 
be acquired—give a mediocre man an immense 
advantage over those vastly superior to him. 
To be bodily tranquil, 10 speak little, and to di- 
gest without efiort, are absolutely necessary to 
grandeur of mind or of presence, or to proper 
development of genius.— Balzac. 


“ ORLANDO CHESTER,” THE YOUNG HUNTER. 


CASTLE GARDEN, NEW YORK. 

The scene below depicted by our artist, rep- 
resents the interior of Castle Garden, New York, 
as it appeared on the occasion of the late mag- 
nificent complimentary opera given to Max Ma- 
retzek, leader of the Italian Opera Troupe. The 
scene so spacious and brilliant in effect was one 
blaze of splendor on the occasion referred to, 
and there was not a seat empty in the house, 
or a standing-place left vacant. The talent en- 


SEE PAGE 146. 


gaged on the occasion comprised all the best 
musical artists in the country, and such a galaxy 
of stars will probably never again be united in 
one performance. Maretzek’s career in this 
country has been anything bat a successful one 
to him, pecuniarily, and the object of this de- 
monstration was to replenish his purse for him, 
and give him the means of starting once more 
anew. We need hardly add that the plan was 
eminently successful. 


LARGE FORTUNES. 

Croesus possessed in landed property, a fortune 
equal to £1,700,000, besides a large sum of mo- 
ney, slaves and furniture, which amounted to an 
equal sum. He used to say, that a citizen who 
had not a fortune sufficient to support an army, 
or a legion, did not deserve the title of a rich 
man. The philosopher Seneca had a fortune of 
£3,500,000. Tiberius, at this death, left £23,- 
625,000, which Caligula spent in less than twelve 
months. Vespasian, on ascending the throne, 
estimated all the expenses of the State at 
£35,000,000. The debts of Milo amounted to 
£600,000. Cmsar, before he entered upon any 
office, owed £2,995,000. He had purchased the 
friendship of Curio for £500,000, and that of 
Lucius Paulus for £300,000. At the time of the 
assassination of Julius Casar, Antony was in 
debt to the amount of £300,000; he owed this 
sum to the ides of March, and it was paid before 
the kalends of April ; he squandered £147,000,- 
000 of the public treasures. Appius squandered 
in debauchery £500,000, and finding, on exami- 
nation of the state of his affairs, he had no more 
than £80,000, he poisoned himself, because he 
considered that sum insufficient for his mainten- 
ance. Julius Cesar gave Servilla, the mother 
of Brutus, a pearl of the value of £40,000. Cleo- 
patra, at an entertainment, gave to Antony, dis- 
solved in vinegar, a pearl worth £80,000, and he 
swallowed it. Claudius, the son of Esopus, the 
comedian, swallowed one worth £8000. One 
single dish cost Esopus £80,000. and Helioga- 
balus £20,000. The usual cost of a repast for 
Lucullus was £20,000; the fish from his fish 
ponds sold for £35,000.—Ancient Annals. 


A HINDOO LETTER, 

In external appearance and construction of 
expressions, a Hindoo letter is worthy of notice. 
It is written on a palm leaf, with an iron stile, 
four to six inches long, and sharp-pointed at the 
end. In writing, neither chair nor table is need- 
ed, the leaf being supported on the middle fin- 
ger of the left hand, and kept steady with the 
thumb and forefinger. The right hand does not, 
as with us, move along the surface, but after fin- 
ishing a few words, the writer fixes the point of 
the iron in the last letter and pushes the leaf 
from right to left, so that he may finish his line. 
This becomes so easy by long practice, that one 
often sces a Hindoo writing as he walks the 
street. As this species of penmanship is but a 
kind of faint engraving, the strokes of which are 
indistinct, they make the character legible b 
besmearing the leaf with an ink-like fluid. 
letter is generally finished on a single leaf, which 
is then enveloped in a second, whereon is written 
the address. In communicating the decease of 
a relative, the custom is to singe the point of 
the leaf upon which the afflicting news is written. 
When a superior writes to an inferior, he puts 
his own name before that of the person to whom 
he writes, and the reverse when he writes to a 
superior. —E xchange. 


INTERIOR OF CASTLE GARDEN AT THE TIME OF MAX MARETZEK’S BENEFIT. 


EMBARKATION OF POLITICAL PRISONERS. 


The above engraving represents the embarka- 
tion of those French personages who by their 
political course had made themselves obnoxious 
tothe jealousy of Louis Napoleon, and were 
transported to the fortress of Ham (prior to 
their banishment to Cayenne), as the victims 
of his despotic measures. The circumstances 
of their incarceration were so recently before the 
public eye, that a detailed account seems unne- 
cessary to be given here. Cayenne stands as a 
penal colony in the same light to France that 
Australia does to England, except, perhaps, that 
its climate is far more unhealthy and fatal. It 
will be recollected that great numbers of the po- 
litical exiles have been sentenced to transporta- 
tion to Cayenne, in French Guiana, and have, 
accordingly, been sent in batches to Brest, 
there to embark in vessels provided for their 
conveyance. The illustration shows the scene 
of their embarkation, with a general view of the 
harbor of Brest, the chief naval seaport of 
France, and an arsenal of war and fortress of the 
first class, most advantageously situated on the 
French “ Land’s End.” It has one of the finest 
harbors in the world, nearly land-locked, accessi- 
ble only through a narrow and well fortified 
throat. 

Ham is a small town on the Somme, sur- 
rounded by marshes, in French Flanders, and 
its citadel has acquired much notoriety as a state 
prison, more especially in the French revolutions 
of the last one and-twenty years. The engrav- 
ing presents a bird’s-eye view of the fortress, 
which was originally built in 1470 by the Comte 
St. Pol, afterwards beheaded by Louis XI.; and 
it bears over the gate his motto, “ Mon Mieux.” 
This citadel has been much strengthened by 
modern work, so as to be now a fortress of im- 
portance. The donjon tower is 100 feet high 
and 100 feet wide, and the walls are of masonry 
36 feet thick. The Prince de Polignac and three 
other ministers of Charles X, who signed the 
fatal ordonnances of July 25, 1830, were confined 
here; as was also Prince Louis Napoleon, and 
several of the political prisoners arrested during 
the recent coup d’etat—among the latter, Generals 
Changarnier and Leflo, and M. Baze, whose re- 
lease was characterized by the following inci- 
dents. It appeurs that at the moment these 
three distinguished prisoners arrived at Valen- 
ciennes to take the train for Belgium, in com- 
pany with six police agents, the intimation of 
their arrival had not yet reached the authorities 
of that town. Onc of the last-mentioned having 
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EMBARKATION OF POLITICAL PRISONERS, AT BREST, FOR CAYENNE. 


recognized General Changarnier, who, as well 
as his companions in misfortune, was travelling 
under an assumed name (it is said, by order of 
the government), the Valenciennes police imag- 
ined that they were escaping from the fortress 
at Ham. They paid no attention to the expla- 
nation given by their confreres of Paris, who 
were regarded as accomplices of the prisoners ; 
and thus, notwithstanding that they showed 
their papers and their authority for acting as 
they did, the commissary of police of Valen- 
ciennes arrested them all, and imprisoned them, 
as a measure of security. The mistake was not 
discovered for more than two hours, when the 
official notification of the minister of the interior 
was transmitted from the sous-prefecture, in- 
forming the authorities of Valenciennes of the 
measure of expulsion against the prisoners of 
Ham, as also the confidential mission to the po- 
lice agents, who were, as is usual, in such cases, 
dressed in plain clothes, and who were, equally 
with those entrusted to them, subjected to tem- 
porary captivity. On the 6:h of January, 
1852, a private of the 6th regiment of the 
line, by the name of Girardin, who claimed the 
merit of having favored the escape of Louis Na- 


FORTKESS OF HAM, THE FRENCI PRISONERS’ 


poleon from the fort of Ham, in 1845, was tried 
by court-martial in Paris, for desertion. On 
being reproached with making common cause 
with the anarchists, the soldier replied warmly, 
“O, no. colonel, I am too much devoted to 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, to have en- 
tertained such an idea. It was I who, when 
the Prince was detained at the fort at Ham, had 
the advantage which many others envied me, of 
favoring his escape. Colonel, I must tell you 
that I was on guard at that moment. The Prince 
passed before me disguised as a mason, bearing 
a plank on his shoulder. When I saw him ap- 
proaching me, I very quickly perceived that his 
was not the step of a mufle, but that it was the 
Prince himself. I was much affected, and turned 
on my left heel to leave a free passage for the 
mason carrying the plank. I was punished for 
not having kept a stricter watch by one month’s 
imprisonment.” However,the prisoner was found 
guilty, and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 
So prominent is French politics before the public 
at this time, that any truthful scene connected 
with and illustrating these matters is of much 
interest, and knowing this, we present with 
pleasure this engraving. 


PLACE OF EXILE. 


A CROCODILE STORY. 


A cayman from the neighboring lagoons of 
Lyson’s estate, in St. Thomas’s in the East, that 
used occasionally to poach the ducks and duck- 
lings, having free warren about the water mill, 
was taken in his prowl and killed. All sorts of 
suspicion was entertained about the depredator 
among the ducks, till the crocodile was surprised 
lounging in one of the ponds, after a night’s 
plunder. Downie, the engineer cf the planta- 
tion, shot at and wounded him; and though it 
did not seem that he was much hurt, he was hit 
with such sensitive effect that he immediatel 
rose out of the pond to gain the morass. It 
was now that David Brown, an African wain- 
man, came up; and before the reptile could 
make a dodge to get away, he threw himself 
astride over his back. snatched up his fore paws 
in a moment, and held them doubled up. The 
beast was immediately thrown upon his snout ; 
and though able to move freely his hind feet, and 
slap his tail about, he could not budge half a 
yard, his power being altogether spent in a 
fruitless endeavor to grub himself onward. As 
he was necessarily confined to move in a circle, 
he was pretty nearly held to one spot. The 
African kept his seat. His place across the 
beast being at the shoulders, he was exposed 
only to severe jerks as a chance of being thrown 
off. In this way a huge reptile, eighteen feet long, 
for so he measured when killed, was held manu 


forti by one man, till Downie reloaded his fowl- 


ing-piece, and shot him quietly through the 
head.— Jules of Travel. 


NIGHT ON MONT BLANC. 


The stars had come out, and looking over the 
plateau, I soon saw the moonlight lying cold 
and silvery on the summit, stealing slowly down 
the very track by which the sunset glories had 
passed upward and away. Bat it came so tardily 
that I knew it would be hours before we derived 
any actual benefit from the light. One after 
another the guides fell asleep, until only three 
or four remained round the embers of the fire, 
thoughtfully smoking their pipes. And then 
silence, impressive beyond expression, reigned 
over our isolated world. Often and often, from 
Chamouni, I had looked up at evening towards 
the darkening position of the Grand Mulets, and 
thought, almost with shuddering, how awful it 
must be for men to pass the night in such a re- 
mote, eternal, and frozen wilderness. And now 
I was lying there—in the very heart of its ice- 
bound and appalling solitude. In such close 
communion with nature in her grandest aspect. 
with no trace of the actual living world beyond 
the mere speck that our little party formed, the 
mind was carried far away from its ordinary 
trains of thought—a solemn emotion of mingled 
awe and delight, and yet self-perception of ab- 
jeet nothingness, alone arose above every other 
feeling. A vast untrodden region of cold, and 


silence, and death, stretched out, far and away 
from us, on every side ; but above, heaven, with 
its countless watchful eyes, was over all.—Black- 
wvod's Magazine. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
NIGHT WINDS. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


Gently. gently . night winds, 
Whisper to the sea ; 
Gently, gently, night winds, 
Waft my love to me; 
Softly, softly, night winds, 
Speed him on his way ; 
Quickly, quickly, night winds, 
Fill the listless sail ; 
Guide hin, stars of heaven, 
Ever pure and pale ; 
Spirit of the ocean, 
Still the threatening foam ; 
On a glassy besem, 
Bear the absent home ! 


Ah! last night, when sleeping, 
Visions dread to see ; 
rue) powers were keeping 
My beloved from me ; 
Rocks rose high between us, 
Clouds obscured the sky, 
im the leaden murkness, 
Nought could I desery ; 
But a voice resounded, 
Throagh the recky wall, 
And my hushed heart bounded 
At the well-known call ; 
Ringing clear and holy, 
Through the sombre air ; 
Gloom exorcised. vanished, 
He I love was near. 
Clouds were quickby ficeting, 
Stars to cheer us came ; 
And I woke repeating 
His beloved name. 
Boston, Mass., February, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictoria).] 


THE SEWING-GIRL. 
BY MISS R. A. ACKERMAN. 

“Psp you notice that young stranger in Em- 
erson’s pew this morning?’ inquired Arthur 
Ridgeley of his sister, as they walked homeward 
from the service of a fashionable church. 

“There !” exclaimed the young girl, “I was 
just about to ask you the identical question ; 
notice her! yes, indeed! I looked at no one 
else from the time I was fairly seated till I was 
fairly out again. It must be that Miss Thorn- 
ton from the South; the Emersons have been 
expecting her for some time to spend the winter 
with them. I must call early to-morrow and 
inquire of Mary and Lida all about her. Isn't 
she a divine creature? She eclipsed the whole 
congregation; goodness! the ex-governor’s 
daughter is nothing to her! how splendidly she 
was dressed! Did you ever see such satins and 
velvets! I wonder—” 

“Pshaw!” interrupted Arthur, impatiently, 
“how ridiculously you talk, Isabel! Satins 
and velvets seem to constitute your climax of 
mortal greatness. You are thinking of that fan- 
tastical, showy brunette,—a different person al- 
together from the one to whom I have reference.” 

“A different person altogether! why, who on 
earth—O, yes, I remember now—there was 
some one else with the Emersons this morning, 
but she was so mean and insignificant that I did 
not trouble myself to bestow but half a glance 
upon her. You surely cannot mean the little 
pale, sneakish creature that was crouched up in 
the corner, so like a frightened mouse ?” 

“ Your comparisons on this occasion,” returned 
Arthur, slightly vexed, “are, as they most gen- 
erally are, supremely odicus and silly. I am 
sorry that a sister of mine has no more discern- 
ment than to confound intelligence and modesty 
with meanness. The ‘little pale creature,’ as 
you call her, was the very one that so attracted 
my attention. Though decorated with not 
quite so much satin and velvet,” he added, con- 
temptuonsly, “as the other, she was possessed 
of a face that revealed more soul and feeling 
than any hundred of your dressy favorites whom 
it has ever been my pleasure to sce.” 

“ Well, well, my dear brother,” sa’d Isabel, 
assuming a mock conciliatory tone, “ we wont 
quarrel coming from church. It wouldn’t look 
proper, you know. I dare say your fair un- 
known will prove to be a model of all that is 
perfect in human nature, though my weak vision 
has failed to discover her thousand excellencies 
at a first glance ;” and hastily springing up the 
steps of their superb dwelling, she vented her 
rising ire in an energetic pull at the door-bell. 

The next day Isabel returned in high glee 
fiom a visit of inquiry to the Emersons. Rush- 


ing unceremoniously to Arthur, who was scated 
‘qittietly reading, she grasped his hands with the 


exclamation, “ Really, Arthur, I must congratn- 


late you upon your taste! falling in love with a 
sewing-girl! it is too rich!’ and throwing her- 
self upon a sofa, the young lady gave way to a 
wonderful burst of merriment. 

“ How ‘—why !—Isabel, I not understand 
you at all ¢” said Arthur, staring in innocent 
j ecplexity, as his sister continued her hysterical 
gyrations. 

“ Well,” she replied, at length giving some 
signs of a return to a rational state, “ there is 
nothing more to understand than this—the 
young lady about whom you were going into 
such raptures yesterday, is ascertained to be no 
more or Jess than a poor dressmaker the Em- 
ersons have engaged for the season.” 

Arthur did not answer. “A dressmaker,” he 
mused, as he resumed his book ; “ she has a fine, 
intellectual face, at any rate. What is her 
name?” said he, after a short pause, again ad- 
dressing his sister. 

“ What! the sewing-girl again?” laughed Is- 
abel, who had been mischievously watching the 
disappointed expression of his countenance ; 
“not eured yet, I see! Her name is Louisa 
Bradley ; she is about seventeen years of age, 
the youngest of four or five brothers and sisters, 
all of them married and worse off than herself ; 
her father is a miserable loafer, who makes it a 
point to spend in drinking and gambling every 
cent that she carns, and more too; does the 
description satisfy you ?” 

“Don’t go any further, I beg of you! pray, 
Isabel, how came you to know so much of her 
history ¢” 

“ By asking, of course ; knowing the interest 
you took in the individual, I investigated the 
matter for your especial edification. She isa 
capital hand at her particular branch of business, 
or the Emersons would never have employed 
her. I do wonder if they intend to give hera 
seat in their pew every Sabbath! By the way,” 
continued the talkative girl, “I might as well 
communicate the rest of my information. I was 
correct in my surmise, with regard to the other 
stranger of yesterday. It is the Miss Thornton 


I spoke of; she is to spend the season with the 


Emersons ; she bears the undisputed title of an 
heiress and a belle ; I hope you will not hence- 
forth consider her beneath your notice, even 
though another sewing-girl should rise up to 
charm you!” 

Arthur said nothing, but again resumed his 
book. 

“J forgot to tell you,” interrupted Isabel, 
“that I bring an invitation for you from Mary 
and Lida Emerson to spend to-morrow evening 
with them. Miss Thornton will not then be 
otherwise engaged. I hope you will not neglect 
the opportunity to procure a timely intro- 
duction.” 

Arthur signified his intention to accept the 
invitation, and the conversation ended. 

Arthur and Isabel were the only son and 
daughter of the aristocratic family of the Ridge- 
leys. Isabel, as the reader may have perceived, 
was a wild, vain creature, with little thought or 
respect for any one but herself or those she sup- 
posed to be every way her equals in point of 
wealth or rank. Arthur, the brother of Isabel, 
was entirely different from the other members 
of his family. He was a young man of fine 
taste and feeling, an admirer of the beautiful 
and noble in nature and art, whether its caste 
was high or low. His disposition was quick 
and sensitive, but not courageous ; and from the 
shafts of ridicule he shrank instinctively in ter- 
ror. Hence he was not always brave enough 
to defend his own opinions. He had lived to 
the age of twenty-eight, we will not say without 
ever having experienced a warmer feeling than 
that of admiration for any of the gentler sex, 
but vainly seeking, amid the fashionable flirts 
by whom he was surrounded and courted, for a 
heart whose nature seemed kindred to his own, 
and which he should feel was worthy of the 
treasures of affection he longed to bestow. The 
face of the youthful stranger, Louisa Bradley, 
seemed to have revealed to him a hart and 
mind possessed of all the qualities he had so 
long sought in vain; but when his sister rallied 
him upon what she called his “falling in love 
with a dressmaker,” all the weakness of his na- 
ture shrank from the warfare which he knew 
awaited him, should he pretend to even a com- 
mon admiration of anything that his aristocratic 
relatives and acquaintances esteemed so “low,” 
and the kindred heart that he deemed at last was 
found, vanished as far in the distance as ever. 

The evening visit to the Emersons was duly 


paid. The sweet face of Louisa Bradley still 
haunted Arthur like a pleasant dream; bat not 
once, during those evening hours that he thought 
awfully tedious, did he catch a glimpse of her. 
Once he imegined that he heard in the hall a 
soft voice and a timid step that could belong to 
no one else, and he wondered why she was not 
present. But, a sewing-girl in the diawing- 
room of the Emersons! When Arthur came to 
himself, he marvelled right reasonably that his 
brain should have entertained such an idea! 
Mary and Lida Emerson and their guest, Miss 
Thornton, were there, in the full blaze of their 
attractions. Miss Thornton, to a lover of the 
brilliant and dazzling, was truly a fine picture 
to contemplate. She was a brunette, but her 
complexion was of that clear, rich glowing hue 
so seldom seen; her features were regular; her 
hair and eyes of a jetty, lustrous black; her 
dress was of elegant dark red satin, trimmed 
with folds of velvet. Her conversation was 
brilliant, her manner graceful and varied. Isa- 
bel at once pronounced her the most fascinating 
person she had ever met. When they reached 
home, her admiration vented itself in all manner 
of unqualified terms and indescribable gestures. 
“What do you think of Miss Thornton now, 
Arthur? Is she not bewitching ?” she asked, at 
length. 

“She has not bewitched me,” replied Arthur, 
coldly. 

“O, you provoking, phlegmatie creature! 
you will be an old bachelor all the days of your 
life, for perfection itself will not move you, if 
Miss Thornton does not. An heiress, too! O, 
fie, for shame, Arthur; now I think of it, you 
were absolutely rude to her this evening; you 
scarcely spoke to her; if she had not been so 
surrounded by others of more manners, I don’t 
know what she would have thought of you.” 

“ According to your standard of beauty,” re- 
plied Arthur, in the tone of a concession, 
“which I must confess does not exactly accord 
with mine, she is certainly very handsome.” 

“ And graceful, and witty,” persisted Isabel. 

“And bold,” said Arthur, with unwonted 
bravery. 

“O, I see!” replied Isabel, turning up her 
pretty nose in contempt, “ something more after 
the model of the young seamstress would suit 
your taste better. Well, I hope you will have 
the grace to keep your opinion to yourself, for I 
should e:rtainly die if the Emersons found out 
that you preferred their dressmaker to Miss 
Thornton.” 

The meek face of Louisa Bradley never 
again appeared in Emerson's pew, though Sab- 
bath after Sabbath Arthur watched for it. There 
was too much display and formality in the 
church to suit her quict fancy, and she sought an 
humbler congregation, in whose presence she 
might not feel as an intruder. 

Sometimes when Arthur passed the mansion 
of the Emersons, he saw her seated busily ply- 
ing her needle by an upper side window ; but 
otherwise, in doors or out of doors, she was 
never visible to him. Numberless visits were as 
usual made and returned between the Ridgeleys 
and the Emersons, in which Miss Thornton was 
almost invariably present. From gentle hints 
thrown out occasionally by Isabel, the young 
Southerner learned the peculiarity of Arthur's 
taste and disposition, and gradually when in his 
presence, her manners assumed a less rattling, 
forward tone. She possessed a sweet voic2 and 


great skill in the science of music, of which sci- 


ence Arthur was extremely fond; but for some 
time he resisted the effect of her witchcries in 
ballad-singing, though he confessed to Isabel 
that he admired her voice, and that she did not 
seem so disagreeable as formerly. One spell 
Miss Thornton had not yet tried ; sacred melo- 
dies were Arthur’s favorites ; those he had never 
heard her perform. She had frequently declined 
the invitation of the choir of the church which 
she attended, to become one of their number, her 
ideas of aristocratic dignity not permitting her 
to aid them in their devotional exercises, and 
not being familiar with the tunes they sang, she 
had never joined in the singing of the congrega- 
tion at all. One Sabbath morning, as the assem- 
bly of worshippers were chanting their first 
psalm, the powerful harmony of her voice rose 
with sudden and startling effect above the indif- 
ferent tones around her. The attention of all 
in the neighboring pews, that of Arthur Ridgeley 
among the rest, was immediately fastened upon 
her. She appeared to be absorbed in her own 
melody, utterly unconscious of the admiration 
she was attracting, her face lighted up with what 


seemed to be a feeling of the sentiment her lips 
were expressing. The sublime peal of the or- 
gan, the sacredness of the place, and the inter- 
esting attitude of the youthful singer, effected 
that which her most enchanting execution of 
mere secular music had failed to accomplish. 
Arthur returned homeward with her voice stil} 
ringing in his cars, and manifesting undisguised 
pleasure when Isabel, as usual, went through 
the catalogue of Miss Thornton's perfections. 
Before the season was over, the fascinations of 
the Southern heiress had completed their tri- 
umph over the prejudices of Arthur Ridgeley ; 
the next spring she was his aflianced bride. 

Business one day obliged him to make a 
mo:ning call upon the Emersons. Declining to 
walk into the library, he was shown into the 
front sitting-room, which appeared to be unoc- 
cupied, and requested to wait a few moments. 
The door leading into the back room was slightly 
ajar, and he heard yoices within. The tones 
were those of females; one was soft, low and 
entreating, like one he had somewhere heard 
before. The other was loud, harsh and unfemi- 
nme, and was nttering words of anger disgrace- 
ful to the lips of a lady; and yet the Jatter 
voice seemed not unfamiliar to him. By de- 
grees the tone of the angry voice grew louder 
and louder, till it rose to a perfect din. “ It is 
ruined, ruined, ruined!” fairly screamed the 
speaker, “ my beautiful, lilac silk, that cost me 
two dollars and a half the yard, and there is not 
another piece like it in the city. I told you to 
make the sleeves exactly like Miss Emerson’s ; 
do you think I will pay you for it now? nota 
cent, you beggar! how dare you disobey—” a 
hysterical sob completed the sentence, and there 
was a noise as if the speaker had thrown herself 
violently upon a chair. 

“ But,” commenced the soft voice, in a tone 
of pleading, “ you were in great haste when you 
gave me the order; might you not have made a 
mistake ? I am certain, for you repeated it very 
distinctly, that your words were, ‘make the 
sleeves short, but not flewing—’” 

“They were not—they were not,” interrupted 
the first voice again, “ you're a—” here it used 
an epithet we do not care to repeat. “Do you 
dare to contradict me, yor good-for-noth- 
ing, impudent jade? There, take that for your 
trouble!” Then followed a sound as if the 
excited person had given a blow with her hand 
upon the cheek of the offender. 

Arthur wished himself anywhere but in his 
present situation, for he began to have a fearful 
misgiving with regard to the owner of the pas- 
sionate voice. He was just meditating a retreat, 
when the door separating the two rooms was 
flung widely open, and with her hair in untidy 
disorder, her face red and swollen with excite- 
ment, and a host of evil passions contending in 
her features, Miss Thornton bolted into his pres- 
ence. A slight figure, in a simple morning 
dress, her head leaning in evident distress upon 
her hand, was seated in the apartment she had 
left, directly opposite the doorway. It was the 
same, intellig nt, beautiful face that had charmed 
Arthur when he first beheld it—that of Louisa 
Bradley, the sewing-girl, upon whon Miss 
Thornton had been pouring the torrent of her 
wrath and abuse. 

For a moment Arthur stood mute, grieved 
and overpowered : then making a silent bow, he 
withdrew. Miss Thornton said not a word ; her 
natural ass~rance completely forsook her; drop- 
ping upon the nearest seat, she burst into bitter 
tears of confusion and shame. 

The week passed away, but Miss Thornton 
saw nothing more of Arthur; the following Sab- 
bath he did not accompany her as usual, neither 
did he appear at all at church. Two or three 
days after, she received a note from him, stating 
that he had left the city ; that at present he did 
not intend to return, and that for reasons which 
he did not think it necessary to name, he fore- 
saw that a union with her would only render 
them both miserable forever; therefore he re- 
leased her from her engagement and bade her 
farewell. Whatever Miss Thornton may have 
felt, was not known ; she answered the note with 
haughty indifference, and shortly after Arthur's 
departure, returned home. <A few months 
brought the tidings of her marriage. 

More than a year elapsed before Arthur was 
again seen in his native city. During that time 
the Emersons had removed, and taken with them 
Louiva Bradley, whose taste and skill they con- 
sidered as indispensable. The summer follow- 
ing his return, Arthur paid them a visit at thcir 
lovely country seat. Miss Bradley had left 
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them; he could not summon resolution enough 
to inquire concerning her, but in the course of 
a conversation which turned upon past events, 
one of the Misses Emerson informed him that 
Louisa’s parents had both died since his depart- 
ure; that a wealthy aunt had adopted her and 
placed her at a celebrated literary institution, 
where she might acquire knowledge and accom- 
plishments for which they had so often heard 
her express a longing. Arthur felt a secret joy 
at this intelligence; but after all, what would it 
benefit him? The Emersons either did not 
know, or did not wish to inform him, of the res- 
idence of Miss Bradley’s aunt, or the locality of 
the institution at which she was placed ; so all 
possibility of his ever meeting her, seemed com- 
pletely at an end. 

Two years afterwards found Arthur as far 
from realizing his idea of a kindred heart as 
ever. He was just about settling down into the 
habits of what we call a confirmed old bachelor, 
when circumstances produced a revolution in 
his character. At a dinner attending the com- 
mencement jubilee of his “alma mater,” at one 
of our castern colleges, Arthur happened to be 
seated next to an old chum. At the close of a 
colloquy which they had carried on with uncom- 
mon interest, his friend suddenly saluting him 
with a tremendous slap upon the shoulders, in- 
quired, “ How in the name of all things wonder- 
ful, has it chanced that vou, Arthur, who were 
always so fond of dancing round among the 
ladies; you, who have always so abounded in 
sighs and tender feelings, should have lived to 
this day in a state of single blessedness ¢” 

“Well done, Tommy!” replied Arthur, 
laughing ; “ really, I don’t think you've much to 
say, for if I mistake not, you are in the same 
predicament yourself.” 

“O, I always was a tough knot; never was a 
ladies’ man, you know; never cared about tak- 
ing to myself a wife; besides, 'm so ugly no 
woman would ever look at me, even if I did; 
but such a good-looking fellow as you—how 
comes it?” 

“Why, to tell you the trath, Tom, I never 
could find one to suit me.” 

“Not find one to suit you! good gracious, 
man! that’s singular enough. I never thought 
you, of all people, were so hard to please. Ah, 
Ihave it! do you attend the glorification to- 
night at Easterley’s ¢” 

“ Yes, I believe so.” 

“Good! Til meet you there, and if I don’t 
show you some one that will suit you, you will 
never be suited this side of heaven, rest assured 
of that.” 

Arthur smiled, and with a kindly grasp of the 
hand the friends separated. P 

The assemblage at Easterley’s that evening 
was a splendid affair. The beauty and talent of 
miles around had congregated there to lend en- 
chantment to the hours. Almost the first ob- 
ject that met Arthur’s gaze upon his arrival 
amid the brilliant throng, was his friend Tom, 
in earnest conversation with a lady whom he 
heard spoken of as Miss Easterley, and whom 
he consequently supposed to be the daughter of 
the hostess. She was standing in the shaded 
recess of a window, at the extremity of the spa- 
cious saloon, at the farthest possible distance 
from the spot where Arthur had taken his post 
of observation. Her form was of a medium 
height, fully and beautifully moulded ; she was 
attired simply in white, and her dark hair was 
without ornament, except the heavy Grecian 
braids that so well became the repose of her 
classical features. The quick eye of Tom soon 
espied his friend, and in a few moments he was 
at Arthur’s side. “You have noticed the lady 
whom I have just left?” said he, inquiringly. 

Arthar replied in the affirmative. 

“ How do you like her appearance ¢” 

“ Exceedingly; she is a superb looking crea- 
ture.” 

“Good! she is the lady whom I have selected 
as Mrs. Arthur Ridgeley that is to be. She is 
about twenty, the adopted daughter of the Eas- 
terleys, has just completed a glorious academ- 
ical career, and possesses all the requisites to 
make you a happy man. Now for an introduc 
tion ; face forward, eyes direct, stand up straight» 
march!” and merrily taking Arthur's arm, he 
led him off in the direction of Miss Easterley. 

He performed the introduction with the self- 
satisfied air of a man feeling that he was con- 
summating the happiness of two human beings. 
Miss Easterley acknowledged the ceremony with 
quiet grace, Arthur with rather a stiff, embar- 
rassed bow, for there was something infinitely 


annoying in the scrutiny of those two dark, 
thoughtful eyes, that were bent so inquiringly 
upon him. After a few common-place remarks, 
Miss Easterley observed, “I think I have had 
the pleasure of seeing, though I have never met 
you before, Mr. Ridgeley. Are you not a resi- 
dent of the city of N ” 

Arthur started, gazed upon her in amazement, 
and nodded assent. 

“Were you not intimately acquainted with 
the Emersons, that two or three years ago re- 
sided there ¢’ There was a slight expression of 
mischief in the dark eyes now turned fully up- 
ward toward him. 

Arthur was at a total loss for words, and re- 
plied again by a nod. . 

Miss Easterley’s long lashes drooped again, 
and there was an expression of sadness upon 
her features, as she continued, “ Circumstances 
have changed with me since then; I was at that 
time a friendless sewing-girl in the Emerson 
family. I was known by the name of Bradley, 
which is, or was, my real name ; that of Easter- 
ley is my aunt’s, which I have adopted.” 

Arthur seized her hand with all the eagerness 
of an old friend. 

“Pardon me that I did not fully recognize 
you before, but you are changed, altered in every 
way since I saw you last.” 

It was indeed the Louisa Bradley of other 
days, but she was even outwardly remarkably 
changed. She was much taller, and her figure, 
once slight to a fault, was now fully and beau- 
tifully developed, while the rich treasures of in- 
tellect that education had unbound, gave an 
expression of new life to her face, and imparted 
a dignity to the reserve, while it lessened not 
the modesty, of her demeanor. It was a great 
pity that Tom had wandered off and left Arthur 
and Miss Easterley together to talk over old 
times, for during the remainder of the evening 
the adopted daughter of the host was in extreme 
danger of forgetting her duty, and devoting more 
of her attention to one of the guests than was 
exactly right and proper. 

At the expiration of a year from the memo- 
rable evening of the fete, the bridals of Arthur 
Ridgeley and his unruly, good-natured friend 
Tom, were celebrated together within that same 
brilliantly-lighted gorgeous saloon. By the side 
of Arthur, looking more bewitching and beauti- 
ful than ever, stood Miss Easterley, otherwise 
the Louisa Bradley of former times, and by the 
side of Tom stood, looking exceedingly happy 
and not in the least aristocratical, our old ac- 
quaintance, Isabel ! 


(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
LIFE’S SMILES AND TEARS, 


BY EDWARD J. HANDIBOE. 
O remember this life is but dark and brief, 
There are sorrows and tears, and despair for all, 
And that hope and joy are as leaves that fall! 
Then pluck the beauteous and fragrant leaf, 
Before the autumn of pain and grief! 


There are hopes and smiles with their starry rays, 

O, press them tenderly to thy heart! 

They will not return when they once depart! 

Rejoice in the radiant and joyous days, 

Though the light, though the glee but a moment stays! 


As the night-drops fall with their diamond sheen, 

They sparkle beneath the ethereal beam, 

And die in their light, like some angel dream! 

What is loved and is blessed, but no sooner seen 

Than it flies—O, *t were better it ne’er had been. al 
Boston, February, 1852. 


FRANKNEES, 


Be frank with the world. Frankness is the 
child of honesty and courage. Say just what 
you mean to do on every occasion, and take it 
for granted you mean to do what is right. If a 
friend ask you a favor, you should grant it, if it 
is reasonable ;_ if it is not, tell him plainly why 
you cannot. You will wrong him and wrong 
yourself, by equivocation of any kind. Neverdo 
a wrong thing to make a friend or to keep one; 
the man who requires you to do so is dearly 
purchased, and at a sacrifice. Deal kindly and 
firmly with all men; and you will find it the 
policy which wears the best. Above all, do not 
appear to others what you are not. If youhave 
any fault to find with any one, tell him, not oth- 
ers of what you complain. There is no more 
dangerous experiment than that of undertaking 
to be one thing to a man’s face, and another be- 
hind his back. We should live, act and speak 
out of door, as the pbrase is, and say and do 
what we are willing should be known and read 
by all men. It is not only best as a matter of 
principle, but as a matter of policy —Saturday 
Gazette. 


All are not just because they do no wrong ; 
But he who will not wrong me when he may, 
He is the truly just.— Cumberland. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
AMERICAN SONNETS. 


BY RICHARD WRIGUT. 


PAST. 

Night's shrouding mantle lay o’er half the world, 
Deemed for three thousand years a watery waste ; 

Columbus spoke! the dark vail upward curled, 
And rose a land with forest beauty graced. 

Vespucius, Cabot, Raleigh, Smith and Penn 
Explored and planted settlers on the soil ; 

And “ Mayflower pilgrims ’ and adventurous men 
Brought laws and customs from old Albion's isle. 

Red Indians murmured, for “ the land was theirs” 
Till, step by step, the whites acquiring sway, 

Feeling their strength the mother country dares, 
And freedom’s sun shines out with warming ray ; 

True patriot sires bequeath from son to son 

The glorious Independence which they won. 


PRESENT. 

There is a hall of columns—thirty-one ! 

Each based on rock, and capped by separate State, 
Supporting Federation's dome, whereon 

Waves the bright banner of the free and great. 
Type of an empire! God its only King! 

Laved by the waters of two mighty seas; 
Where civil and religious freedom fling 

Their halos over all; and where eye sees 
The force of intellect with skill combined, 

Forming canals and railways far and wide. 
Wires, the great lightning mail-route of the mind, 

And steamers caring nought for wind or tide ; 
Cities, where all of useful life is known, 
And hearts and hands to hold Columbia’s own. 


FUTURE. 
Seer of the future! say what destiny 
Awaits our country in the time to come? 
Fraternal Union! such the wise decree, 
Secures this land for ever freedom’s home! 
Increasing with gigantic strides in power, 
Extent and population, wealth and fame ; 
Her hundred millions yet will see the hour, 
Which ranks pre-eminent Columbia’s name. 
Her realm, from Darien to the icy north, 
With the Atlantic and Pacific shores, 
Throws in her lap the commerce of the earth, 
Europa’s, Afric’s, Asia’s various stores ; 
With star-filled flag, Columbia yet will be 
The world's great central sun of trade and liberty! 
Alexandria, Va., February, 1852. 


A TURKISH INNER PARTY. 

Unless you look sharp. you are apt to come in 
for a meagre share of viands; for the good 
things are no sooner served than the servant al- 
most immediately whips them off again, no cu- 
linary preparation, however excellent, being 
thought worthy of being partaken of, more than 
in two successive spoonfuls. Dish follows dish, 
and platter follows platter, in quick succession ; 
and the Turks, who do everything in a business 
manner, never think of talking when they are 
eating. In all they appear to act up to that 
wholesome proverb which says, that there is a 
time for everything. The greatest compliment 
you can pay your neighbor at dinner is, to tear 
some tit-bit off a fowl, or a leg of mutton, and 
put it into his plate. During dinner, water in a 
erystal cup was handed to such as asked for it; 
and as soon as dinner was over, everybody rinsed 
his hands and mouth, when pipes were intro- 
duced. Now. for the first time, Hassan Effendi 
would ask what sport we had had, which would 
lead to conversation about English guns and 
powder. This would be followed by a cup of 
coffee, and then our host would retire for the 
night to a separate house inhabited by his harem, 
and leave us master of the place—Neil’s Travels. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TO 


BY B. J. HOWE. 


“ Friendship ’s a name to few confined, 
The offspring of a generous mind ; 
A genial warmth that fills the breast, 
And better felt than e’er exprest.”’ 


In friendship, the purest and sweetest of pleasures 
Are felt, and those feelings an influence impart, 
Which transcends, which surpasses all earth’s richest 
treasures, 
And ranks it at once brightest gem of the heart. 


*T is sweet, mid the sorrows and cares which surreund us, 
To pause for a moment on life’s weary way ; 

And, blest by the links which together have bound us, 
To think of the friends of some past happy day. 


While oft in those moments, all silent and lonely, 

My mind shall revert in its musings to thee ; 
With feelings possessed by the kind-hearted only, 

O then may thy thoughts turn to friendship and ime. 
Dover, Del., February, 1852. 


CARLYLE AND GOETHE. 


Mr. Carlyle’s inordinate attachment to Goethe 
has always seemed to us inscrutable. It is the 
fire-king worshipping a gigantic iceberg—a pure 
man adoring a splendid sensualist—a sincere 
man admiring a consummate courtier—the most 
ardent worshipping the coldest of all men of 
genius—'tis verily a great mystery. We can 
only solve it upon the principle of those mar- 
riages where the parties seem to have selected 
each other on account of their absolute and ideal 
unlikeness.— Eclectic. 


THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE. 


Are the fair Circassian and the jet black Afri- 
can, the olive Malay and the red American, the 
dusky New Zealander and the florid Saxon, all 
of one original stock? Did the Patagonians, 
whose average height is nearly six feet, spring 
from the same parents with the pigmy Bosjes- 
mans, whose usual height is under five, and that 
of the females rarely exceeding four? Are the 
fat, blubber-fed, flat-visaged Esquimaux evin 
most distantly related to the lean, date-eating, 
hatchet-faced Arab? Does the Bosjesman, who 
lives in holes and caves, and devours ant’s eggs, 
locusts, and snakes, belong to the same species 
as the men who luxuriated in the hanging-gar- 
dens of Babylon, or walked the olive-groves of 
Academe, or sat enthroned in the imperial homes 
of the Cvsars, or reposed in the marble palaces 
of the Adriatic, or held sumptuous festivals in 
the gay salons of Versailles? Can the grovel- 
ling Wawa, prostrate before his fetish, claim a 
community of origin with those whose rel gious 
sentiments inspired them to pile the prodigious 
temples of Thebes and Memphis, to carve the 
friezes of the Parthenon, or to raise the heaven- 
pointed arches of Cologne? That ignorant Ibo, 
muttering his all but inarticulate prayer, is he of 
the same ultimate ancestry as those who sang 
deathless strains in honor of Olympian Jove, or 
of Pallas Athene ; or of those who, in a purer 
worship, are chanting their glorious hymns or 
solemn litanies in the churches of Christendom ? 
That Alfouro woman, with her flattened face, 
transverse nostrils, thick lips, wide mouth, pro- 
jecting teeth, eyes half closed by the loose swol- 
len upper eye-lids, ears circular, pendulous and 
flapping, the hue of her skin of a smoky black, 
and, by way of ornament, the septum of the nose 
pierced with a round stick some inches long—is 
she of the same original parentage as those 
whose transcendant and perilous beauty brought 
unnumbered woes on the people of ancient story ; 
convulsed kingdoms, entranced poets, and made 
scholars and sages forget their wisdom? Did 
they all spring from one common mother ? 
Were Helen of Greece, and Cleopatra of Egypt, 
and Joanna of Arragon, and Rosamond of Eng- 
land, and Mary of Scotland, and the Eloisas, 
and Lauras, and Ianthes—were all these, and 
our poor Alfouro daughters of her who was 
“ fairest of all her daughters, Eve?” The Qua- 
iqua or Saboo, whose language is described as 
consisting of certain snapping, hissing, grunting 
sounds, all more or less nasal—is he, too, of the 
same descent as those whose eloquent voices 
“ fulminated over Greece,” or shook the forum 
of Rome, or as that saint and father of the 
church, surnamed the “ golden-mouthed,” or as 
those whose accents have thrilled all hearts with 
indignation, or melted them with pity and truth 
in the time-honored halls of Westminster ?—Dr. 
Carpenter. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial. } 
LET THE PAST BE FORGOTTEN. 


BY P. M. HIGGINS. 


Let the past be forgotten, and never droop down 

*Neath the troubles of life, or the world’s cold frown ; 
And though grief the warm flush of your breast may chill, 
Be strong in the faith of your manhood still. 

*Tis better to live in the dreams of hope, 

Than feebly *gainst rankling ills to cope ; 

For the clouds that lower will fade away, 

To be lost in the light of a brighter day. 


Let the past be forgotten—in vain are tears 

To woo back the bloom of our wasted years ; 

For the flowers of the heart, when our youth has flown, 
Like the leaves of the forest are withered and strown. 
O, bitter the feeling which memory brings 

To the spirit where sorrow its darkness flings ; 

But the future looks out with a cloudless ray, 

And beams in the light of a brighter day. 


Let the past be forgotten—sad words that fall, 
Those joys long vanished can never recall ; 
The mind that resolves on its own proud strength, 
Its wished-for goal will attain at length. 
Then never be dreaming o'er life's dark shade, 
Of sterner stuff let your souls be made ; 
Still trusting on amid time's decay, 
For the glowing light of a brighter day. 
Salem, Mass., February, 1852. 


AN OLD GUN. 


On Battery Street, where the improvements 
are at present being made,is an old brass gun, a 
long eighteen pounder, bearing the stamp of the 
Spanish arms, and the date of 1528. When the 
present State of California was first taken by 
the American forces, that old gun was removed 
from the fort at the entrance of the harbor, and 
mounted on a hill beyond Clark’s point. What 
a tale the old gun could tell, if it could speak 
English. It may have been through the wars of 
Spain, it probably poured out its shot on the 
battle-fields of Mexico, when the Mexicans weie 
struggling for independence, and laid low in the 
dust the followers of Hidalgo and Iturbide. It 
hus stood on these shores and by it have passed 
the conquering ships of our own nation, and the 
commerce of the world. The old gun should 
be taken charge of and preserved asa relic of the 
past—Alta Californian. 


FAME. 


Better than fame, is still the wish for fame, 
The constant training for a glorious strife ; 
The Athlete, nurtured for the Olympean game. 

Gains strength, at least for life. — By'wer 
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PICTORIAL SRAWING-ROOW COMPANION. 


TEA CULTUBE. 


Tea having become so extensive an article of 


commerce and consumption, a source of such 
revenue to tea-growing countrics, that various 
attempts have been made to introduce it into 
different places from China, as in Rio Janeiro, 
and other parts of Brazil. In South America, 
where our engraving was taken, the culture has 
proved quite successful. The plant grows from 
the seed, and is of little value till the third year, 
after which the leaves may be regulaily gathered. 


VIEW OF THE CAPITOL, AT AUGUSTA, MAINB. 


PRESENT TO KOSSUTH. 

Mr. J. Weisman has cau-ed to be prepared a 
daguerreotype representation of Canova’s statue 
of Washington, as an appropriate present to 
Gov. Kossuth, which is taken from a finely 
colored lithograph, dedicated by Mr. W. to the 
Legislature of North Carolina. The statue was 
executed in Italy, at a ccst of $30.000 or $40 000, 
for the public authorities of North Carolina. It 
was brought to Wilmington in a national vessel, 
and removed from thence to Ralcigh with great 
pomp and parade. It was placed in the rotunda 
of the Capitol of that State, and destroyed by 
fire, with the building, about thirty yeurs ago. 


In this beautiful work of art, Washington was 
represented ina sitting posture, clothed in Ro- 
man costume. His left hand supports a tablet, 
his right extended holding a pen, as if in the act 
of writing. Upon the pedestal is portrayed the 
well-known historical event of the Revolution— 
“The Surrender of Lord Cornwallis,” A boy 
appears in the act of sketching upon one of the 
sides of the pedestal. On the right of the pedes- 
tal, Lafayette, much affected, is observed stand- 
ing, looking upward at the statue. The materi- 
als of the beautiful design were furnished to 
Canova by Thomas Jefferson —DPhiladdphia 
Lradger. 


A REPRESENTATION OF THE PROCESS OF TEA CULTIVATION 


CAPITOL OF MAINE. 

This elegant building is situated near the 
western bank of the Kennebec River, within the 
town of Augusta, Maine, and between that vil- 
lage and Hallowell, on an elevated site, from 
which is a pleasant and extensive view. The 
capitol was erected about eighteen years since. 
It is built of granite, and is of agreeable pro- 
portions, and a fine architectural ornament. It 
has a spacious room or hall for the representa- 
tives, and two of convenient size for the senete 
and executive council. There is an arsenal of 
the United States in Augusta, consisting of ten 
buildings of stone and many other large and 
fine buildings. Augusta is situated at the head 
of sloop-navigation on the Kennebec River, 
forty-three miles from its entrance into the At- 
lantic, and sloops of one hundred tons come to 
its wharves. The State House, of which we 
gite the fine view herewith, is built after the 
same plan as the Boston State House, though 
smalicr in dimensions. Before the building is 
a spacious park ornamented with walks and 
trees. Augusta contains a population of about 
ten thousand inhabitants, and is highly prosper- 
ous in business matters. 


THE FOPPERIES OF RELIGION. 

Meanwhile it is past melancholy, and verges 
on despair, to reflect what is going on amongst 
ministers of religion, who are often but too in- 
tent upon the fopperies of religion to have heart 
and time for the substantial work entrusted to 
them—immersed in heart-breaking trash, from 
which no sect is free ; for here are fopperies of 
discipline, there fopperies of doctrine (still more 
dangerous as it seems to me).—And yet there 
are these words resounding in their ears: “ Pure 
religion and undefiled is this, to visit the father- 
less and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
oneself unspotted from the world.” And the 
word “ world,” as Coleridge has well explained. 
is this order of things, the order of things you 
are in. Clerical niceness and over-sanctity, for 
instance, and making more and longer sermons 
than there is any occasion for, and insisting 
upon needless points of doctrine, and making 
Christianity a stumbling-block to many, that, 
excellent clergymen, for there are numbers who 
deserve the name, that is your world, there lies 
ea temptation to err.— Companions of my Soli- 
tude. 


CONTENTMENT. 

Is that animal better that hath two or three 
mountains to graze on than a little bee that feeds 
on dew or manna, and lives upon what falls 
every morning from the storehouses of heaven, 
clouds and Providence? Can aman quench his 
thirst better from the fountain which is finely 
paved with marble, than when it wells over the 
green turf ?—JJazlitt. 
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FIRE IN PORTLAND. 

Our artist has faithfully delineated above a 
representation of the great and fatal fire that 
lately devastated eo much property in the city 
of Portland, Me., consuming the American Ho- 
tel, stables and horses, with many other dwell- 
ings and stores. The loss of property was im- 
mense, but furtunately less personal injury was 
sustained than was ut first apprehended. One 
man was crushed bencath the falling walls of the 
hotel. Portland has seldom been visited by such 
a conflagration as this. Grocery stores, oyster 
shops, dry goods stores, eating-houses, confec- 
tionaries, dwelling-houses, and the like, were 
swept off by ‘he devouring clement with such 
epeed and power as to defy all human interven- 
tion. Of the firemen, says the Eastern Argus, 
we can only say, every man was a hero. The 
utmost devotion and untiring energy character- 
ized them from the beginning to the end of the 
severe struggle, amid showers of fire. suffocating 
smoke, and piercing winds. They are noble fel- 
lows, and richly merit honor for their self-devo- 
tion and untiring exertions ia behalf of the public 
weal. 


SCENE FROM PIZAKKO. 

This standard play is too familiar to our read- 
ers to require any recapitulation from us of its 
plot; every school-boy has read it in his school- 
book. Our artist has given us here a faithful 
scene from the play as it was lately enacted ut 
the National Theatre, Boston, with Mr. Murdoch 
as Rolla, Mrs. Tyrrell as Elvira, and Mr. Prior 
as Pizarro. When we say that Mr. Mardoch 
was as excellent as ever in this character, we 
say all that is necessary, for he has few superiors 
in the part, now upon the stage. The superior 
stock of scenery and capacity at the National 
enables the proprictors to bring out the pieces 
produced at this house with unequalled correct- 
hess as to perspective and stage effect. We are 
pleased to know that Mr. Murdoch's late en- 
gagement ac this house has been so successful, 
both to himself and the managers, whose exer- 
tions to please merit a liberal response from the 
public. We never fail to compliment the stock 
company of this house, when we refer to theat- 
rical performances in Bo-ton, because it has 
really the best selected one in this city. Thisis 
the department where our managers generally 
fail; they hire a cheap, poor company, and they 
get in consequence cheap and poor patronage. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE GREAT FIRE AT PORTLAND, MAINE. 


HISTORY. 

Man’s twofold nature is reflected in history. 
“He is of earth,” but his thoughts are with the 
stars. Mean and petty his wants and his de- 
sires ; yet they serve a soul exalted with grand, 
glorious aims—with immortal longings—with 
thoughts which sweep the heavens, and “ wan- 
der through eternity.” A pigmy standing on 


SCENE FROM THE PLAY OF 


PIZAKRU.—AMK. 


the outward crust ot this small planet. his far- 
reaching spirit stretches outwards to the Infinite, 
and there alone finds rest. History is a r flex 
of this double life. Every epoch has two as- 
pects—one calm, broad and solemn, looking to- 
wards Eternity; the other, agitated, petty, vehe- 
ment and confused, looking towards Time.— 
Exchange. 


MURDOCH AS KOLLA, 


MK. PRIOR AS PIZARRU, AND MKs. 


AMERICA, 


Happy is your great country, sir, that it was 
selected, by the blessing of the Lord. to prove 
the practicability of a federative union of many 
sovereign States, all conserving their State 
rights and their self-government, and yet united 
in one. Every star beaming with its own lustre, 
but, all together, one constellation —Kossuth. 
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TYRKELL AS ELVIRA. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 


THE STRICKEN PINE. 
BY WILLIAM 7. HILSEE. 


It hath stood for half a century, 
A towering column, old; 

And braved the summer's scorching heat, 
And winter’s blasts of cold. 

Full fifty changes it hath seen, 
The fitful seasons make ; 

And storms terrific, lightning clad, 
Along the concave break. 


It hath sheltered scores of beauteous birds, 
Amid its branches high ; 

From chilling rains and wailing gusts, 
That howled along the sky. 

The forest pride it once was styled, 
Long ere its trunk decayed ; 

Its branches stretched so fur away, 
And threw so wide a shade. 


At early morn, the minstrels sweet 
Sang on its foliaged sprays ; 

And pealed their warbling strains of love, 
In untaught songs of praise. 

When twilight strode along the hills, 
And gloom o’erspread the leas ; 

The glad strains of the nightingale 
Attuned the whispering breeze. 


But age hath smote that noble tree, 
And blasted now it lies, 

There bleaching ‘neath alternate storms, 
Beneath stern winter's skies. 

Yes, I condole in thy sad lot, 
Thou aged, stricken pine ; 

For mirrored in thy fate I see 
A character of mine. 

Philadelphia, February, 1852. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TAKING CARE OF A FRIEND. 


A SKETCH. 


BY THE OLD ‘UN. 


Mr. Paci FLEx1BLe was gentle. generous, 
amiable, industrious: possessed, in short, of al- 
most every virtue under heaven, but sadly defi- 
cient in energy, self-reliance, and moral courage. 
He required a strong will to lean upon, a daring 
spirit to counterbalance the weakness of his 
As in love, so in friendship, men seek 
their opposites. Likes do not agree together. 
Brutus and Cassius had a row. You never see 
two fat men fraternize—their “monads” are 
antagonistic. A streak of fat and a streak of 
lean usually go together. Friendship is like 
punch—it must contain acid as well as saccha- 
rine qualities ; all of which goes to account for 
the fact, that the mild and cautious Mr. Paul 
Flexible selected for his jidus Achates the head- 
long and dogmatic Horace Fertile. 

They were clerks together in the same store ; 
they went into business on their own account at 
the same time, though notin partnership. Hor- 
ace lent Paul his advice, and Paul endorsed 
Horaze’s paper. Flexible prospered in business 
better than Fertile, for his native caution was a 
safer guide than the other’s rashness. 

But Flexible always spoke of Fertile as his 
“best friend.” And it was his “best friend’s” 
advice which led him to marry Miss Melinda 
Agate, an elderly young lady, with long straw- 
colored curls, a sharp nose, and an independent 
property as well as will of her own. Fertile 
rather regretted his counsel, when the honey- 
moon being over, Mrs. Paul F. put an end to 
her husband’s smoking, the only “small vice” 
he had, and interdicted the use of tobacco to all 
his friends and acquaintances. He attempted 
dining there once or twice after the “happy 
event,” but cold mutton and colder looks threw 
him back on his bachelor dinners at Parker's. 
Still the friendship continued, and in any dilem- 
ma Paul always had recourse to: his old crony, 
rather than make a confident of his wife. 


own. 


One night, not a great while after the happy 
event which made Flexible the most miserable 
dog in existence, he was awakened about twelve 
by the crash of military music in the strect before 
his house—nay, under his very windows. “ Oft 
in the stilly night” was played in a very noisy 
manner by a full band. Then came a song and 
chorus with many references to “happy pair,” 
“hearts and destinies united,” &c. 

“They can’t mean us!” thought Paul, with a 
sigh. There was a pause—and then the musi- 
cians, taking breath, poured forth another strain. 
There was no mistake about it now—the Apollo 
band were serenading Mr. and Mrs. Flexible. 
Flexible was preparing to spring out of bed. 

“ What are you goin’ to do now ®” asked Mrs. 


Flexible. 


“Ask ’em in and give ’em something to cat | 
and drink,” replied Flexible. 

“Give ‘em something to eat and drink !” ejac- 
ulated Mrs. F., snappishly. “They'd eat and 
guzzle you out of house and home, if you'd let 
em. If you've got any spunk, you'll call the 
watch and throw a pitcher of water on ’em !” 

“Mis. F.,” replied the gentleman, with some 
faint show of resolution, “I think I know what 
the rites of hospitality and the usages of socicty 
demand. I shall prepare some refreshments for 
them.” 

“Go to sleep, and don’t make a fool of your- 
self,” retorted his better-half. “Or ask ’em in 
if you please—they’ll get nothing in this house— 
for everything’s locked up, and the keys are 
where you wont get ’em in a hurry.” 

With a smothered groan, poor Paul buried his 
head in the bed-clothes, that he might shut out 
the dulcet sounds of the wretched musicians. 
They played and played—louder and louder— 
till their energies were nearly exhausted, and 
then the instruments seemed dyingly to suppli- 
cate admission and reward. It was all in vain, 
however—Mrs. F. was inexorable. 

The next day Paul narrated the whole occur- 
rence to Fertile, and begged that he would apol- 
ogize to the leader of the band. 

“ Don’t be afraid, my boy,” said Fertile. “Til 
get you off—I'll save your reputation—let me 
alone for taking care of my friends.” 

“ But what can you say to Mr. Tooter ?” 

“ That’s my look out. Make yourself perfect- 
ly easy. Yours tillfurther notice. By, by, Paul 
—love to Mrs. F.” 

In the course of a day or two, Fertile encoun- 
tered Mr. Tooter, the leader of the Apollos. 

“ Tooter, my dear friend,” said he, “ you know 
you serenaded Flexible the other night ?” 

“Yes,” said the musician, looking very grave. 

“ And you must have thought it rather queer 
that he didn’t ask you to ‘wood up,’ &c ?” 

“ Why,” said Mr. Tooter, “I must confess, I 
thought it rather small of Flexible—and some 
of our fellows were outrageous about it.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Fertile, “ quite 
natural they should be. Now the fact is—step 
this way—I tell you in confidence—confidence— 
mind you—that Flexible was drunk that night.” 

“Mr. Flexible!” exclaimed the leader, “I 
never suspected him of——” 

“Hush! O Lord! yes—so drunk he didn’t 
know himself from a seventeen dollar bill— 
brought home by the watchman—new-married 
wife in hysterics—shocking scene—domestic dra- 
ma—truth stranger than fiction—more things in 
heaven and earth, Horatio—your philosophy— 
you understand—keep it to yourself.” 

Mr. Fertile bowed himself away. 
day, Paul met him. 

“ Well, Horace, have you seen the leader ?” 

“O, yes—I made it all right—I took care of 
you, my boy—he wont think any the worse of 
you for what occurred.” 

“ My best friend—a thousand thanks !” 

* Nonsense, man—don't be sentimental.— 
Whenever you get into a scrape, call on me— 
I'll get you out of it. I’m ready to do as much 
for you any time.” 

Mr. Tooter informed the Apollos—in confi- 
dence—of the reason why Mr. Flexible didn't 
ask them in. They told their wives and sweet- 
hearts in confidence—and so it soon got to be 
the town talk. It never reached the ears of 
Flexible, however; he never knew why Deacon 
Dickleberry cut him—why Mr. Bluenose, who 
was president of a temperance society, refused 
to trade with him any more; and never knew, 
poor man! that one of the most benevolent 
brokers upon State street said of him—* Flexi- 
ble is a good-natured, well-meaning man—it's a 
pity he drinks !” 


The next 


~ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LINES 
RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO “CORNELIA.” 


BY JOHN W. BEAZEL. 
May thy brow ne'er be shaded by sadness, 
Thy dark eye ne‘er dimmed by a tear ; 
And thy young heart, for friendship and gladness, 
Be a home for many a year. 


May the bright wreaths thou twinest for others, 
Rest first on thine innocent brow ; 

And the love of a father and mother, 
Be thine in the future as now. 


Though beauty and youth fade as fleetly 


As the flowerets that bloomed on the lea ; 
Yet long may thy bright smile fall sweetly, 
As the starlight falls over the sea. 


Vaicntown, Pa. February, 1852 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
GOD'’s IMAGE. 


BY OWEN G. WARREN, 


All forms of beauty rest in man, 
His image is God's own ; 
And He, in his eternal plan, 
Gave it to man alone. 
Beauty and grace in every line 
Halo the wondrous form ; 
And love eternal and divine 
Shines through it bright and warm. 


The type of man’s perfection glowed 
First on the throne of heaven ; 
And that which was the form of God, 
Was to his children given. 
Though time and chance may dim its truth, 
Though oft by sin defiled ; 
There is no stain on primal youth, 
°T is perfect in the child. 


And thou, earth-angel, that as yet, 
Life’s briefest path hast trod ; 

Art nature's type before us set, 
As first it came from God. 

O let not touch of earth profane 
His signet on thy brow; 

But to thy home return again, 
As pure and fair as now. 

New York, February, 1851. 


COFFEE. 


As an article of dict, and a beverage, coffee 
has become quite a favorite, if we may judge 
from the quantity consumed. No less than 
144,986,895 pounds were imported into the 
United States in 1850; the value of this was 
$11,215,099. No country in the world consumes 
so much coffee in proportion to its inhabitants 
as ours. Thus, last year, the average amount 
of coffee consumed by each man, woman and 
child, was over seven pounds. The consumption 
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A STORMING SCENE. 

A gusty night had heralded a gusty morn, 
when Keane, inwardly bewailing the absence of 
his heavy guns, planted his light field pieces on 
some commanding heights opposite the citadel, 
and filled the gardens near the city walls with his 
Sepoy musketeers. No sound issued from the 
fortress, nor was there any sign of life, whilst 
unseen under the cover of the night, and un- 
heard above the loud wailings of the wind, the 
storming column was gathering upon the Cau- 
bul road and the engineers were carrying up 
their powder bags to the gate. The advance 
was under Colonel Dennie, of the 13th Light In- 
fantry; and the main column under Brigadier 
Sale. Capt. Thomson, of the Bengal Engineers, 
directed the movements of the explosion party ; 
and with him were his two subalterns, Durand 
and Macleod, and Captain Peat, of the Bombay 
corps. Three hours after midnight everything 
was ready for the assault. ‘Then Keane ordered 
the light batterics to open upon the works of 
Ghuznee. It was a demonstration—harmless 
but not useless; for it fixed the attention of the 
enemy, and called forth a responsive tire. A 
row of blue lights along the walls now suddenly 
broke through the darkness and illuminated the 
place. The enemy had: been beguiled by the 
false attack, and were now looking out towards 
our batteries, eager to learn the nature of the 
operations commenced by the investing force. 
And whilst the Afghans were thus engaged, an- 
ticipating an escalade and manning their walls, 
the British engineers were quictly piling their 
powder bags at the Caubul gate. 

The work was done rapidly and well. The 
match was applied to the hose. The powder ex- 
ploded. Above the roaring of the guns and the 
rushing of the wind, the noise of the explosion 
was barely audible. But the effect was as mighty 
as it was sudden. A column of black smoke 
arose; and down with a crash came heavy mass- 
es of masonry and shivered beams in awful ruin 
and confusion. Then the bugle sounded the 


, advance—Dennie, at the head of his stormers, 


of coffee has greatly increased in England, and | 


it does not appear that the fears of the old Eng- 
lish matrons, about their sons becoming mon- 
keys by its use, are yet realized. 

Coffee is now very generally used by all Eu- 
ropeans, as well as the old Turks, and in almost 
all American families, for a breakfast beverage. 
Its effect upon the human system may be pecu- 
liar, but general use has not yet developed any- 
thing extraordinary produced by it except it 
may be the healthy appearance and rugged 
strength of some French miners, who use it in 
large quantities ; this fact was brought before the 
Academy of Sciences in Paris last year. In 
some armies and navies, coffee has been wisely 
substituted for grog; it would be well if this 
were the case in every single instance. In cold 
weather, coffee is an agreeable and safe stimu- 
lant. It was noticed that those French soldiers 
who had saved some coffee and sugar during the 
terrible retreat from Moscow, stood the cold 
much better than those who had none. Coffee 
affects the nerves of some people in a most sin- 
gular manner, by making them tremble and fe- 
verish. 
a general thing, for almost every person, we be- 
lieve, it is a healthy and pleasant beverage. In 
England all the coffee is adulterated with yellow 
dock-root, ground up along with the beans; the 
law allows of this adulteration, and yet, for all 
this, the coffee there sells for about double the 
price it does in the United States.—Baltimore 
Sun. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
SYMPATHY. 


BY J. ALFORD. 


Sweet sympathy! thou noble inhabitant of the human 
breast, 
*Tis thou whose soothing voice canst yield relief to the 
o'ercharged heart, 
And lightn, for a time, the extreme weight of bitter 
affliction ! 
Amongst the first to share thy sacred grief, 
Amongst the first the sad event to mourn ; 
Yet blame not, though the last to bring relief, 
Or weave the cypress round thy Charlotte's urn. 


For 0 how feeble is the poet's lyre, 
To soothe the anguish of a woe profound! 
How vain is all that genius could inspire ! 
And pity’s tear but aggravates the wound. 


In nature’s pangs *t is nature bids us feel, 
Beyond a friefidship or a brother's power ; 

The Almighty hand that bruised, alone can heal, 
And pour a balm upon that bitter hour. 


He, only Ie, true solace can impart, 
Teach us to think the blow was kindly given ; 
Can waft true comfort to the widowed heart, 
Breathed in soft whispers, full of hope and heaven. 
Boston, Mass., February, 1852. 


CONVERSATION. 


If I were to choose the people with whom I | 


would spend my hours of conversation, they 
should be certainly such as labored no further 
than to make them<elves readily and clearly ap- 
prehended, and would have patience and curios- 
ity to understand me. To have good sense, 
and ability to express it, are the most essential 
and necessary qualities in companions. When 
thoughts rise in us fit to-utter among familiar 
friends, there needs but very little care in cloth- 
ing them —Stolr. 


No person so affected should use it. As | 


pushed forward through the smoke and dirt of 
the aperture ; and soon the bayonets of his light 
companies were crossing the swords of the enc- 
my who had rushed down to the point of attack. 
A few moments of darkness and confusion ; and 
then the foremost soldiers caught a glimpse of 
the morning sky, and pushing gallantly on, were 
soon established in the fortress. Three hearty, 
animating cheers—so loud and clear that they 
were heard throughout the general camp—an- 
nounced to their excited comrades below that 
Dennie and his stormers had entered Ghuznee, 
and a blackened mass of ruins only told where 
the camp had stood, a few moments before in all 
its life—Aaye’s War in Afiyhanistan. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
JUST SEVENTEEN, 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 
Just seventeen! and life has been 
To thee one long bright summer's day ; 
And memory o’er the map-like scene, 
May linger long and joyously. 
The past, the happy, glorious past, 
Should only breathe of love and duty, 
And time no dim reflections cast, 
To blight its joy, or mar its beauty. 


Just seventeen ! and life is now, 

With radiant light just dawning o’er thee, 
And many a flower, to crown thy brow, 

Is sweetly springing up before thee ; 
And thine own hand may mar or make 

The undying wreath they bloom to weave thee ; 
And thine own soul may hush or wake 

The music which shall joy or grieve thee. 


Just seventeen! and future years 

Shall paint no more the bright ideal ; 
But many a lesson, dimmed by tears, 

Shall teach that sorrow’s touch is real. 
Yet deep within thine inmost soul 

Lie buried gems, whose wealth was given 
To pierce the depths which round thee roll, 

And gild thy path frm earth to heaven. 

Cohassett, Mass., February, 1852. 


CHARACTER. 

The differences of character are never more 
distinctly seen than in times when men are sur- 
rounded by difficulties and misfortunes. There 
are some who, when disappointed by the failure 
of an undertaking from which they had expected 
great things, make up their minds at once to 
exert themselves no longer against what they 
call fate, as if thereby they could avenge them- 
selves upon fate; others grow desponding and 
hopeless; but a third class of men will rouse 
themselves just at such moments, and say to 
themselves, “ the more difficult it is to attain my 
ends, the more honorable it will be ;” and this is 
a maxim which every one should impress upon 
himself as alaw. Some of those who are guided 
by it, prosecute their plans with obstinacy, and 
so perish ; others, who are more practical men, 
if they have failed in one way, will try another. 
—Mebuhr. 


PLEASURES. 
Pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 
Or, like the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment white—then melts for ever ; 
Or, like the borealis race, 
That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or, like the rainbow’s lovely form 
Evanishing ennd the storm 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
THE BRIDE. 


BY ISABEL ASHTON. 
She left her vine-clad cottage home, 
With all its hopes and dreams ; 
The brilliant sunshine of the skies, 
The music of the streams. 
She went out from the household hearth, 
Where she was wont to glide ; 
A beautiful, pure-hearted one, 
A happy, joyous bride. 


The memory of a father’s tone 
Was breathing in her ear ; 

A mother’s blessing kissed her brow, 
In many a parting tear. 

Mer fair, pale sister's gleaming eyes 
Burned in her spirit now ; 

She seemed to hear her brother’s prayer, 
“ Sweet sister, do not go.” 


She went from all the sunny paths, 
Within the wildwood shade ; 

From all the haunts that childhood knew, 
That love and care had made. 

The strange and fitful power of love 
Ilad swept across her heart ; 

And she could bear, for Ais dear sake, 
With childhood’s home to part. 


It was pure love and holy trust, 
And earnest faith in him, 
That kept hope’s light, in that sad hour, 
From growing faint and dim ; 
That led her to the busy world, 
With all its fearful strife ; 
Se fearless in her love for him, 
That sweet, devoted wife. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.} 
THE FARMER’S SON: 
oR, 
THE RETURNED CALIFORNIAN. 


LLL 


BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


I was a school companion with Martha Wins- 
low and Chester Fay, and could not but envy 
them both the affectionate regard they cherished 
for each other. They had been thus from child- 
hood; but Martha’s parents were rich, while 
Chester’s were poor indeed. The parents of 
both either did not notice their intimacy, or else 
considered it of too little importance to require 
their interference, until the young couple were 
respectively sixteen and seventeen—Chester be- 
ing the eldest. At that period both left school, 
or rather the academy, having gone through its 
highest branches of study, and when Chester 
attempted to renew the intimacy of the school 
hours at her father’s mansion, he was respect- 
fully but decidedly given to understand that it 
would no longer be permitted by her parents, 
who had higher hopes for their child than that 
she should marry an humble farmer’s son. 

In vain were his honest protestations to her 
father, his promises of industry and good con- 
duct ; he was refused the house altogether. 

Chester was a free-hearted, generous-souled 
fellow, and this dash upon his hopes and dearest 
affections made him misanthropic at first, then 
reckless; and at last he resolved to leave a 
neighborhood that rendered him so miserable, 
from the association of plea: ures that were now 
gone forever. Thus resolved, he travelled on 
foot to Boston, a distance of nearly sixty miles 
from his native town, and here he sought for 
employment. He could get none, became deso- 
late, dispirited, hopeless, and a wanderer in a 
strange place. 

Martha had loved him as tenderly as he had 
cherished her, and one day he happened to think 
of the post office, and went thither to inquire for 
a letter to his address, and to his surprise found 
one. Fortunately the postage was paid, for he 
had not the means to pay it. He seized it ea- 
gerly and read a few lines ; it was from Martha 
Winslow, and ran as follows : 


“Dear Cuester,—I am so unhappy at our 
separation that I cannot help writing to you. I 
have not heard from you since you left here two 
months since, and I find my mind sometimes 
conjuring up all sorts of fearful images about 
you, the worst of which, to me, is that you have 
forgotten me. Don’t despair, dear Chester, of 
the future; we love each other, I know, too 
truly, not to be happy at last. My father is 
away in New York, else I should hardly dare to 
write to you. Heaven bless you, Chester, and 
believe me ever the same, let what may occur. 

“ Affectionately, Marrtua.” 


Chester Fay required some such impetus as 
this, some such home-token, to awaken him to 
himself. He was fast sinking into debauchery, 


and unless some hand was extended to succor 
him, he must sink. 

He kissed the letter again and again, and 
wandered on, he knew not whither, until he 
found himself opposite to a shipping house, on 
Commercial street, and from the window of 
which waved a flag with the word “ California” 
upon it. Stepping up to the poster upon the 
wall, he read a glowing account of the valley of 
the Sacramento ; he caught the enthusiasm, and 
stepping into the office, asked more about the 
business, and finally resolved to go to Califor- 
nia, if he was obliged to work his passage thither. 

“Do you wish to take passage?” asked the 
clerk. 

“T haven’t the means to pay,” answered Ches- 
ter, sadly. 

“ Well, we want some hands forward. Do you 
know a seaman’s duty ¢” 

No.” 

“ Green—eh ?” 

“Yes. I have never been on shipboard.” 

“ You look like an intelligent fellow, though. 
Ifow would you like to ship and work your 
passage ?” 

“T will do so with all my heart.” 

“ Very well,” said the clerk, calling his em- 
ployer, and after a words interchanged between 
them, the bargain was made. 

It was a beautiful autumnal afternoon that 
the ship cast loose from her moorings and drop- 
ped down Boston harbor, to lay her course to 
the south. In one hundred and forty days the 
same ship was moored at the wharf in San 
Francisco. Chester had a definite object in 
view; he said little to any one. He stayed in 
the city, engaged at common labor long enough 
to earn a small sum to carry him inland to the 
mines. With a modest outfit he started for the 
“diggins,” and selecting a spot, worked vigor- 
ously. His success seemed almost miraculous. 
Striking a good vein, after realizing some fifteen 
thousand dollars worth of dust, he sold his right 
to a neighbor for five thousand, and selecting 
another a few miles further on, realized equally 
good fortune. 

“T wish to negotiate an exchange,” said a 
young man, calling in at Adams & Co.’s express 
office, San Francisco. 

“'To what amount?” asked Mr. Haskell, the 
gentlemanly branch of the house in that city. 

“ Fifty thousand dollars.” 

“ On what port ?” 

“ Boston.” 

“ Have you the dust ?” 

“ At the door,” said the applicant, pointing to 
a wheelbarrow, guarded by a companion. 

“ Very well; bring it in.” 

The dust was brought in, weighed out care- 
fully, and examined by the usual process. 

“In what name shall I send the draft ?” asked 
Mr. Haskell. 

“In favor of Chester Fay !” 

“ Chester Fay,” repeated the writer, as he filled 
in the name. 

It is exactly seven weeks since a wedding took 
place in the town of , between Chester and 
Martha. The returned Californian, with fifty 
thousand dollars, was, in Esquire Winslow's 
eyes, a very different personage from simple 
Chester Fay, with only a prospect of the farm at 
“halves.” 

We might have written you a romantic story 
of hairbreadth escapes and fearful encounters, 
but we preferred to tell you a little truthful New 
England sketch, of course altering names, that 
we might cause no unpleasant publicity. Per- 
haps it is as well, now and then, to tell a true 
story, that the realities of life may be contrasted 
with the romantic emanations of the imagination. 


Indeed, but a few years since, such a story 
would have been thought little less wild than 
those of the Arabian Nights; but there are many 
communities in New England that can bear tes- 
timony to the truth of facts almost precisely 
similar to those of our little sketch. 


ELEMENT OF SUCCESS, 


Before quitting the subject of manuscript, let 
me earnestly recommend to all who handle the 
pen—whether in writing plays for managers, 
prescriptions for patients, articles for editors of 
periodicals, or petitions and memorials to the 
powers that be—to study caligraphy. Many 
plays have been thrown aside, many articles 

ave been returned, many prescriptions misin- 
terpreted, and many petitions neglected, because 
it was either impossible or difficult to decipher 
them. Next to the possession of a good hered- 
itary estate and good temper, a good handwrit- 
ing will be found the best auxilivry to push 
through life with—Dublin University Magazine. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
CANZONETTE. 


BY H. J. KILMER. 


T have loved thee, maiden, dearly, 
With a heart that’s all sincere ; 

It were false, love, to deceive me, 
I who love thee still so dear. 


T have loved, ah, wildly loved her, 
But that hour is past and gone; 
She may live to bless another, 
1 will seek some spot to mourn. 


She may bask in another’s blushes, 
Be consoled with another's voice ; 

Smile—another may return it, 
Misery never can rejoice. 


Ah! too wildly was the passion, 
Woman's faith will ne’er remain ; 
Had she loved with pure devotion, 
She would ne’er have broke the chain. 


But that link has now been severed, 
And her heart is callous grown ; 
She, alas, doth love another, 
And can never be my own. 


I have loved, ah! madly loved her, 
But that hour is past and gone ; 
She may live to bless another, 
I will seek some spot to mourn. 
Baltimore, Md., February, 1852. 


+ 


HONOLULU AND ITS FASHIONABLES, 


A late letter from Honolulu, Sandwich Isl- 
ands, says: 

“ Honolulu is a very pleasant place, the climate 
beautiful, the country Lesvent , and the fair sex 
lovely, notwithstanding one shade darker than 
the Americans. Their costumes are very pic- 
turesque, and the choice of colors is arranged 
with a great deal of taste, the head dress particu- 
larly so. ‘They wear a very neat straw hat, or- 
namented with pretty ribbons and green veils ; 
they ride on horseback gentleman fashion. The 
men dress chiefly in European dresses; all the 
chiefs that I saw are dressed as we do. I per- 
ceive that the better class of native ladies dress 
like Europeans. We saw the queen in church; 
she had on a black silk dress and a velvet man- 
tilet over her shoulder, embroidered in black 
with a great deal of taste. She is a lady, I 
should judge, of about thirty-five years of age, 
not pretty, but lady-like in appearance. The 
king is not in town; the rest of the family are 
all here. An American man-of-war is in the 
harbor, and another is hourly expected ; none of 
other nations in port—Charleston (S. UC.) Stand- 
ard, 

[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SONG. 


“T HAVE DARED TO CALL THEE MINE.” 


BY ALF BURNETT. 


O well do I remember that eve when first we met, 

When I knew thee by thy gentle smile, thy floating curls 
of jet ; 

For in the shadowy land of dreams my spirit had sought 
thine, 

And in those blissful regions I had dared to call thee mine. 


Thou wert my bright ideal, yet I never thought to find 
Thy form, thy face, in mortal, as a being of the mind; 
I loved thee and adored thee, now I worship at thy shrine, 
And in my waking visions I have dared to call thee mine. 


And now how shall I call thee, and by what endearing 
name? 

For in my waking thoughts thou art remembered still the 
same ; 

Thy presence now is dearer, and a brighter beauty thine, 

Than when in blissful visions I had dared to call thee 
mine. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, February, 1852. 


AN ASMODEAN VIEW. 

From the ruined walls I had an Asmodean 
view of the houses of the Turkish quarter. 
Within the sanctity of their courts, the veil laid 
aside, they pursued their occupations. O, glori- 
ous invention, the deer-stalking glass! It pro- 
trudes no long tube, courting observation. Be- 
neath me, then, was a superior sort of a house ; 
a lady sat on the open leewan ; a man comes up 
the street; he looks up and down to see if pass- 
ers are near; he knocks; a black who has been 
sitting in another court, doing a kind action to 
the head of his fellow, opens; he walks on 
through the door, shuts it very carefully after 
him ; she rises, and they stand facing cach other 
I suppose 

“ She looked down to blush, 
And she looked up to sigh ; 


With a smile on her lips 
And a tear in her eye.”’ 


They sat down lovingly on the divan.— Wal- 
pole’s Ansayrii, and Further East. 


PHYSIC. 
By chase our long-lived fathers earned their food ; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood ; 
But we, their sons, a pampered race of men, 
Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught ; 
The wise, for care on exercise depend, 
God never made his work for man to mend. 
Dryden. 


OUT-OF-DOOR EXERCISE. 


Our eyes have just now fallen upon a passage 
in Mr. Greeley’s last letter from Europe, in 
which he speaks of the appearance of the Eng- 
lish women, and commends, with a little more 
than his usual ardor and expression, their per- 
fection of figure. He attributes this, and very 
justly, to the English lady’s habit of out-of-door 
exercise. We had thought that this fact was 
well known ; that it was known years ago, and 
that our fair countrywomen would catch a hint 
from it, that would throw color into their cheeks, 
and fulness into their forms. And yet, sadly 
enough, our ladies still coop themselves in their 
heated rooms, until their faces are like lilies, and 
their figures—like lily-stems. We have alluded 
to the matter now, not for the sake of pointing 
a satire surely, but for the sake of asking those 
one or two hundred thousand ladies, who every 
month light our passage with their looks, if they 
do indeed prize a little unnatural pearliness of 
hue and delicacy of complexion, beyond that 
ruddy flush of health (the very tempter of a 
kiss!) and that full development of figure, which 
all the poets, from Homer down, have made one 
of the chiefest beauties of a woman? If not, let 
them make themselves horsewomen; or bating 
that, let them make acquaintance with the sun- 
rise; let them pick flowers with the dew upon 
them ; let them study music of nature's own or- 
chestra. Vulgarity is not essential to health ; 
and a lithe, classic figure does not grow in hot- 
houses. For ourselves, we incline heartily to the 
belief, that if American women have a wish to 
add to the respect, the admiration, the love, and 
(if need be) the fear of the men, they will find 
an easier road toward that gain, in a little vigor- 
ous out-of-door exercise and a uniform attention 
to the great essentials of health, than in any new- 
fangled costumes, or loudly applauded “ rights.” 
—Harper’s Magazine. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE REPENTANT CHILD. 


BY MRS. C. A. ELLIOTT. 
O listen to my plea, father, 
I ask of you again ; 
Forgive your erring child, father, 
And ease this burning pain 
That fills my burdened, bursting heart, 
And bids the bitter tear-drops start. 


O bless me once again, father, 
As in early days of youth ; 
When I knelt me by your side, father, 
And heard sweet words of truth 
That fell in accents soft and low, 
From lips that seemed with heaven to glow. 


And when I sleep in death, father, 
Befriend my orphan boy ; 
And I will guide your steps, father, 
And lead from joy to joy ; 
So when we meet in heaven above, 
We all can sing forgiving love. 
New York, February, 1852. 


HOW TO TREAT SMALL ANXIETIES. 

As regards the “career of small anxicties,”’ 
one great art of managing them, is to cease 
thinking about them just at that point where 
thought becomes morbid. It will not do to say 
that such anxieties may not demand some 
thought, and occasionally much thought. But 
there comes a time, when thought is wasted upon 
these anxieties ; when you find yourself, in your 
thoughts, going over the same ground again and 
again to no purpose, deepening annoyance, in- 
stead of enlarging insight and providing reme- 
dy. Then the thing would be to be able to 
speak to these fretting little cares, like Lord 
Burleigh to his gown of state, when he took it 
off for the night, “ Lie there, Lord Treasure.”— 
Companions of my Solitude. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SUMMER TWILIGHT. 


Softly here the still lake shineth 
In the light of parting day ; 

Where the clustering ivy twineth, 
Lingers yet the golden ray ; 

To his mate the cuckoo calleth, 

Where the veil of twilight falleth. 


Once again the earth is sleeping, 
From its toil and labor free ; 

Angel-guards their watch are keeping, 
Silently, o’er land and sea; 

While earth’s sons are lowly bending, 

Sounds of evening prayers ascending. 


Father! at this holy hour, 
Teach our hearts to own thy power ; 
To thy will forever yielding, 
And thy hand from danger shielding. 
Unforgetful! watch thou o’er us, 
Light the path that lies before us! 
Boston, Mass., February, 1852. 


HOW TO WIN. 

A rich saddler, whose daughter was afterwards 
married to Dunk, the celebrated Earl of Hali- 
fax, ordered in his will that she should lose her 
fortune if she did not marry a saddler. The 
young Earl of Halifax, in order to win the 
bride, served an apprenticeship of seven years to 
a saddler, and afterwards bound himself to the 
rich saddler's daughter for life. 
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THOMAS BEWICK. 
We this week present our readers with a 


striking portrait of the father of Wood Engrav- 
ing. It is now too well known to require more 
than a passing allusion to the fact, that before 
Thomas Bewick gave a new impulse and a new 
life to this beautiful art, it had fallen into the 
lowest condition of contempt, and though not 
entirely extinct, having ceased to be used for 
the embellishment of books, and being chiefly 
retained for the rude ornament of the most 
wretched songs, and the imprint of ships, the 
gallows, or a man running away with knob-stick 
and bundle, in newspapers. Bewick saw all 
that it was capable of, and introducing it into 
works of taste, the best known and most perfect 
specimens of which are his own Natural Histo- 
ries, the whole public were astonished and 
charmed with the effect. George III., who was, 
according to Peter Pindar, filled with amaze- 
ment at the way that the apples could have got 
into the pudding, was, if possible, still more 
amazed at the engravings of Bewick. When 
they told him they were done on wood, he de- 
clared that he would noi believe it till he saw 
the blocks. 

Tue taste for wood engraving has, since 
that time, constandly grown, and now gives em- 
ployment to a host of admirable artists, both as 
designers and as engravers. There is scarcely a 
living painter whose productions now adorn the 
walls of our houses, or are seen annually in our 
exhibitions, who is not proud to see his fame 
spread still wider, by means of this art; and the 
number of works now exhibited by it is im- 
mense. The number of periodicals, especially 
weekly ones, that are now illustrated by wood 
engravings is great. The great beauty, taste 
and finish of the illustrations, and the spirit with 
which all the important passing events are seiz- 
ed upon, and by which whole galleries of scenes 
of the hour are given, making the chief person- 
ages of the day, and the places in which they 
perform their pudlic duties, or pursue their 
pleasures, as familiar to the eye, as the press 
does to the mind, deserve particular notice. It 
is invidious to mention names, as we cannot 
mention all, sach is the amount of talent now 
employed in this art; such, in other words, are 
the benefits which Thomas Bewick has con- 
ferred on the public, and the world of artists. 
The house, in the state in which it was when 
Thomas Bewick passed his boyhood in it, was 
as humble a rural nest as any son of genius ever 
issued from. ’I'was a thatched cottage, con- 
taining three apartments, and a dairy or milk- 
house on the ground-floor, and a chamber above. 
The east end of this was lately pulled down, 
and the rest is now converted into stables. Be- 
wick was very fond of introducing his native 
cottage into his vignettes, and often used to talk 
of “the little window at his bed-head ;” which 
room this was, however, none of the family 


PORTRAIT OF THOMAS BEWICK, THE REVIVER OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 


knew.—About 1785, Bewick began a series of 
illustrations for a history of quadrupeds, and the 
work, when issued in 1790, attracted much at- 
tention. This work, and those on natural his- 
tory, executed by Bewick, were remarkable for 
possessing a small order of engravings on wood, 
called tai/-preces, from being given at the termi- 
nations of chapters—At the west end of the 
church in Ovingham is the tomb of the artist. 
A square plot of ground adjoining the west end 
of the church is enclosed with handsome iron 


VIEW OF 


palisades. Three graves there are covered with 
flat stones, and on the church wall above, stand, 
side by side, these inscriptions: “In memory of 
John Bewick, engraver, who died December 5, 
His ingenuity as an artist 
wus excelled only by his conduct as a man.”— 
“ The burial-place of Thomas Bewick, engraver, 
of Newcastle. Isabella, his wife, died Ist of 
February, 1826, aged 72 years. Thomas Bewick 
died on the 8th of November, 1828, at the age 
of 75 years.” 


1795, aged 35 years. 


THE NEW BRITISH COLONY OF LABLAY. 


COLONY OF LABUAN. 
The sketch given below is a representation of 


the new colony of Labuan, founded by Sir 


James Brooke, in the month of August last, of 
the honorable East India Company’s war steam- 
er Phlegethon, on a cruise in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, in search of pirates, thirty of whom she 
succeeded in capturing and carrying to Singa- 
pore; these men forming the residue of the 
crew who seized and destroyed the General 
Wood, and murdered several hands and passen- 
gers on board, about two years ago. In the 
sketch, the buildings shown upon the banks are 
the government bungalows and guard-house; 
the navy well, left of the flag-staff; and, further 
left, the bath-house and other offices of the 
Phlegethon steamer, in front of the picture. 
An interesting letter from an English corres- 
pondent, under date of Sarawak, Sept. 16, says 

“T find Sarawak just what I expected. The 
Rajah’s bungalow is cool and comfortable. The 
fort, which mounts six guns, is in excellent or- 
der. The garrison went through their manwu. 
vres in a style that did them great credit. I 
examined the antimony factory, which is rather 
a large establishment. I am writing in the hall 
of the bungalow; one of the Pangerans and a 
son of the late Rajah Muda Hassim are sitting 
by my side. Mr. M’Dougall and the other mis- 
sionary, Mr. Wright, are living in the court- 
house on the other side of the water, and I hear 
are making great progress; they have a school 
of fifty adults and children. M’Dougall widely 
diffuses the benefit of his medical science. Both 
are much liked by the inhabitants. We have an 
expedition out against Sadong, consisting of 
ninety English and five hundred Sarawaks. 
The Sadong people have been in communica- 
tion with pirates. Crookshank, who command- 
ed the natives, has orders to make prisoners of 
the Sadong men, and bring them to Sarawak 
for examination. On the return of the expedi- 
tion, we are to give a grand feast to the native 
chiefs and officers of the ships in the river. The 
sultan is said to be dying, and the villain Macota 
(the abettor of piracy) is again in power and 
carrying on his intrigues. I hear that Sir James 
Brooke is drawing up a treaty, which will be en- 
tered into by all the chiefs of the rivers between 
this and Bruni, acknowledging him as their chief 
and protector—an union for mutual assistance 
against piracy. Three days afterwards, this 
correspondent adds: “The expedition against 
Sadong returned, having effected their purpose 
and thoroughly frightened the inhabitants of 
that river: they brought back several prisoners 

We have recently had a boar hunt. An enor- 
mous boar had made many visits to us, doing 
much injury. In company with one other we 
sallied out one night, as he stole on the settle- 
ment, and succeeded in killing him. He was a 
powerful animal, 31-2 fect high, and measuring 
8 feet from tip of tail to snout.” 
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GLEASONWS PICTORIAL ORAWING-ROOW COMPANION. 


FREDERICK GLEASON, Proprietor. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor. 


CONTENTS OF OUR NEX'T NUMBER. 

“ll think of it, or the Warning Dream of Alice Dale,” 
astory, by Mrs. H. Manion STEPHENS. 

“ Charity’s own Reward,” a true story, by Gores 
Cannine Hite. 

“The Prisoner’s Secret, a story of the Past,” by Fran- 
os A. DuRIVAGE 

“The Sour Man,” a humorous sketch, by that old joker, 
Unciz Tony. 

“ Mary, the Belle of the Gravois,” by Joan Russet. 

“A Song,” by Kennera Sincrair. 

“ A Song for the Season,’ by Geo. A. SHALLENBERG. 

“ Memory’s Casket,”’ lines, by Etta StTanwoop. 

« Press on,”’ Verses, by Fixtey Jounson. 

“ The Hope of Spring,” lines, by F. C. 8. Hurtacr. 

“ Epicidiam,” by Coartes H. Stewart. 

“ A Song,” by Persa 8. Lewis, accepted. 

“ Forgive and Forget,” lines, by ELLen ©. Howarra. 

“To Nelly at the South,” verses, by F. Gryvirrs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Steamship Eastern State will be represented as she ap- 
in our harber on her arrival here to take her place 
on the route between Bangor and Boston. A fine picture. 
A fine general view of the city of New Orleans, repre- 
senting the Crescent City to the life. 
A portrait, from life, of a Kaffir Queen. This tribe of 
peop’e are particularly interesting, just new, from their 
warfare with the English. 


A portrait of Col. John Bigler, the second governor elect 
of California. A valuable likeness. 
An original and admirable lik 

Napoleon of the opera. 

A view of the Capitol, at Washington, D. C., as it will 
appear when the new wing, now building, are completed 

A fine picture, representing the United States Senate, at 
Washington, as it appears at the time the members are in 
session. 

Also an engraving of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, as it appears during business hours. 

A characteristic picture of a native Californian, taken 
from the life. 

Also a picture of a California Gold Digger or Miner, as 
he appears in El Dorado. 

A very interesting view of Vallejo, the new capital cf 
Oalifornia. A fine and well executed engraving. 

Also a picture representing the town of Maysville, Cali- 
fornia, a thrifty place, about sixty miles above the city of 
Sacramento. 

A characteristic sporting scene of India, representing 
the Chase of the Tiger in his native wilds. 

A view presenting a group of Prussian Officers in uni- 
form, in the Place d'Armes, at Cologne. 

A very excellent picture, representing a portrait of a 
Highiand Guardsman, at Blair Athol. 
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DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 


—Glover’s new opera of “ Aminta the Co- 
quette, or a Match for a Magistrate,” succeeded 
at the Haymarket. 

—A daughter of Mr. Heary Phillips, the vo- 
ealist, has made a successful debut at Liverpool, 
as a singer. 

—Leigh Hunt's play of “A Legend of Flo- 
rence,” has been played befere her majesty and 
court, at Windsor Castle. 

— “The Miller and his Men,” with the whele 
of Bishop's music, attracted crowded houses at 
the Theatre Royal, Manchester. 

—A new five act play, by the Rev. Mr. White, 
author of “ The King of the Commons,” was in 
rehearsal at Sadler's Wells Theatre. 

—Fedor, Drayton, Miss Crichton, and Eveli- 
na Garcia made a most successfal debut at Dru- 
ry Lane Theatre, in “ Robert the Devil.” 

—A Society, we see it stated, has been formed 
in Dublin for the preservation and publication 
of the ancient melodies of Ireland. 

—Helen Faucit had made her first appearance, 
since her marriage, at Drury Lane, in the char- 
acter of “ Juliet,” and was rapturously received 
by a crowded house. 

—Another “ Swan of Erin,” a Miss Leahy, is 
about to make her public appearance. She is a 
native of Limerick. and is said to possess powers 
equal, at least, to Catherine Hayes. 

—Shakspeare’s “Henry V,” with all those 
spectacular effects introduced by Mr Macready, 
at Covent Garden, twelve years ago, is in pre- 
paration at the Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 


PrersonaL.—Kossuth’s two sons are ander the 
care of a gentleman at Bayswater, England, and 
his daughter is with Mrs. Collen, of St. John’s 
Wood. 


Freneu Pouitics.—A notice posted in the 
saloon of the Theatre Francais warns the public 
Rot to talk polities as they walk up:and down. 


ABOUT DOGS. 
We confess ourself to be, like Jaffier, 

“ A friend to dogs, for they are honest creatures, 

And never betray their masters ; never fawn 

On any that they love not.” 
We are not certain that among modern artists, 
Landseer is not our favorite—Landseer, who has 
so nicely discriminated the character of the ca- 
nine race, as well as their physical peculiari- 
ties, from the bold Highland hound, who pulls 
down his “stag of ten” in the mountain gorge, 
to Queen Victoria’s pet poodle, who sits at the 
foot of the perch, tormenting the poor parrot 
above him with his watchful and mischievous eye. 

The belief of the Indian that his dog will still 

be his companion in the spirit Jand, is a beauti- 
fal and poctic superstition. No more exquisite 
legend is extant than that of the Prince Lewel- 
lyn’s dog. Lewellyn had gone out to the chase, 
leaving his infant child at home under the sole 
guardianship of a staunch and faithful wolf- 
hound. On returning, he missed the child, the 
cradle was overturned, and he found the dog’s 
jaws dropping blood! The presumptive evi- 
dence of the animal’s guilt was conclusive, and 
the affectionate father, maddened with grief and 
rage, instantly killed the hound, which he sup- 
posed had destroyed his child. On investiga- 
tion, however, he found the child sleeping peace- 
fully beneath the linen and overturned cradle, 
while by its side lay the mangled carcase of a 
wolf, which the faithful dog had killed, as he 
attempted to seize upon the infant. 

Sir Walter Scott delighted in dogs, and his 
“ Maida” is an inseperable associate with her 
master. Sir Walter was very fond of relating 
“dog stories” illustrative of the sagacity of his 
favorites, and their almost reasoning ability. 
He was famous for relating the story of one of 
his own dogs, who one day, for some freak or 
other, bit the baker, an offence for which he was 
severely chid and punished. Ever afterwards, 
when visitors praised the dog, Sir Walter would 
assent, while the subject of conversation would 
wag his tale and give every evidence of satisfac- 
tion; but when Sir Walter added, as he invaria- 
bly did, “ but this dog one day in a fit of passion 
behaved very badly, and bit his baker,” the ani- 
mal would set up a piteous howl and hide him- 
self away under a table, from which retreat no 
threats nor caresses could draw him for hours! 

A rather tougher story than this was that of 
a dog one day observed to pick up a scrap of 
paper in the street, but after a moment he drop- 
ped it ia disgust. A gentleman who noticed the 
proceeding, had the curiosity to examine the 
paper, and found it to be a counterfeit five dollar 
bill. The sagacious animal was the property of 
a State street broker. Burnham’s dog, who hav- 
ing missed her litter of pups, was observed trying 
to affix a bit of Wack cape to a sausage vender’s 
door, was almost equally sagacious! 

But we are constrained to admit, that ladies’ 
poodles are not especial faverites with us. It 
may be that a feeling of envy is not without its 
influence ; but we think the aversion arises from 
an honest dislike to the petalance, annoyance, 
and ill temper of these curled darlings of beauty. 
Their temper is spoiled by indulgence, their 
fondness for their mistress produces an insane 
spirit of jealousy, and the manner in which it is 
manifested in vicious attacks upon the calves of 
visitors’ legs, is anything bat agreeable. We 
suppose they must be endured, however, on the 
principle that “ every dog must have his day.” 


TO LET. 

Being about to remove from our publishing 
office, Muscum Building, Tremont Street, to the 
large building lately kuown as the Montgomery 
House, we desire to let our present situation. 
Application may be made .at oflice. 


Sroon.’—This domestic play, from 
the pen of Dr. J. S. Jones, has been successful 
at the Museum. It is about equal to “Job and 
and Jacob Gray,’ by the same author, but pos- 
sesses no sterling merit or interest. 


Back Numerrs.—We can still supply any of 
the back numbers of the “ Pictorial Companion,” 
from the commencemert, on application at our 
office, or at any of the pericdical depots through- 
out the country. 


Suir Fever in New York.—The New York 
papers announce the prevalence of this alarming 
disease among the officers employed in the emi- 
grant department. 


True—Advantage is a better soldier than 


rashness. 


ROYALTY IN THE OLD WORLD. 
The oldest monarch in Europe is the king of 
Wirtemberg, who is seventy; the youngest are 


the queen of Spain and the emperor of Austria, 


who are each twenty-one. The pope is fifty- 


nine ; Victoria, thirty-two ; Louis Napoleon, for- 
ty-three ; Nicholas, fifty-five; the king of Prus- 
sia, fifty-six. Of the czar, Dr. Baird said, the 
other evening, that he is the ablest of European 
monarchs, that he holds his brother kings in 
great contempt, and that but for him they would 
all by this time have been dethroned. He re- 
gards himself as the special instrument of Prov- 
idence, in these times, to save Europe from an- 
archy, and its kings from destruction; he feels 
himself quite equal to his divinely-appointed 
task. On the same occasion Dr. Baird described 
the emperor of Austria as a man worthy of the 
title bestowed upon him by Kossuth, of the 
“beardless Nero.” He is a pale, slender youth, 
of weak character; but unscrupulous, and delight- 
ing in blood. The. king of Prussia is a fat and 
stupid man, very fond of wine, not unamiable, 
but a bloated mass of incompetency. The king 
of Hanover is blind. The king of Denmark 
meddles little with affairs of state, being devoted 
to dogs and the chase. And these men are kings 
in Europe in the nineteenth century. 


COMPLIMENTARY, 


Miss Davenport, the actress, at the Baltimore 
Theatre, was, the other evening, impersonating 
the character of Charlotte Corday, and upon 
singing the Marseilles Hymn, was crowned with 
a beautiful wreath of sweet smelling flowers by 
a gentleman, one of about twenty young gentle- 
men, who have always admired the fair actress. 
The same party also presented her a bouquet of 
flowers, attached to a silver holder. As she re- 
ceived the present, two beautiful doves, connect- 
ed by a ribbon, flew above, and finally lit upon 
her arms. Elegant articles of jewelry were 
fastened round the neck of each bird. The 
scene excited great applause. 


REMOVAL, 


We are now removing from our late office to 
the extensive building lately known as the 
Montgomery House, Tremont Street, where we 
shall be most happy to see our friends and pa- 
trons. Our largely increased facilities for doing 
business in the new locality will enable us to 
improve in every department of our business, 
the constant growth of which has rendered this 
increase of room and large accommodations 
generally, absolutely necessary. 


G eason’s PrcrortaAt Drawine-Room Companton, Vol. I., 
1851.—This elegant work, completed during the past year, 
comprising five hundred and sixty pages of letter-press, 
and embellished with some six hundred fine engravings, 
executed in the highest style of the art, is now for sale. 
The back numbers have been bound up by the publish- 
er, and the book makes a superb solame, quarto size, or- 
namented with a neat title-page, and altogether forming 
the choicest thing of the kind ever put forth by an Ameri- 
ean publisher. The illustrations are by American art- 
ists, and the subjects chosen embrace every variety of 
local scene—popular places of amusement, at home and 
abroad, public buildings, portraits of the distinguished of 
the day, views of cities and important towns, ships, steam- 
ers, &c., and as a whole, the Pictorial is a very creditable 
affair—the result of a large outlay of capital, and a ju i- 
cious display of talent and good taste. It is sold in this 
shape fr three dollars & volume ; and is the cheapest work 
we nave met with. It is worthy a place in the drawing- 
room of every family.— Boston Weekly American Union. 


Tae Waite Rover: or, The Maid of Louis- 
tana. This romance of the forest and the south- 
west, just concluded in the “ Pictorial,” is now 
issued in book form, in convenient shape to send 
by mail, or to present to a friend whom you 
would like to have read what you have already 
enjoyed. It is for sale at all the periodical de- 
pots throughout the United States. 


Hoy. Joun C. Parx.—This gentleman, lately 
appointed to the arduous and very responsible 
office of District Attorney, brings a large knowl- 
edge of his profession to the office, profound 
legal attainments, a most gentlemanly bearing, 
and fine manliness of spirit. A better selection 
could hardly have been made from out the 
Suffolk bar. 


Wuitinc.—This young American 
vocalist (the wife of Lorini), now attached to the 
Italian operatic troupe, gives promise of becom- 
ing distinguished in her profession. She lacks 
the physical power necessary to perfection, but 
has all the genius of a first class prima donna. 
She must “ wait a little longer.” 


Funny.—Several cases of “ spiritual rappings” 
have appeared in Danvers and Georgetown ; 
and they abound in Newburyport. 


In this city, by Rev. F. D. Huntington, Mr. 0. Allen 
Richards to Miss Annie R. Babcock. 

By Rev. 8. H. Winkley, Dr. George H. T. W. Taylor to 
Miss Angelina Cushman. 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. John 8. Moulton to Miss Harriot 
Jane Mahan. 

By Rev. John M. Spear, Mr. Josiah R. Butler to Miss 
Sophronia B. Spear, daughter of the officiating clergyman. 

By Rev. Dr. Beecher, Francis Wyman, Esq., of Lexing- 
ton, to Miss Margaret Center. 

By Rev. A. L. Stone, Dr. T. P. Knox, of Hyannis, Mass., 
to Miss Angelina J. Watson, of Belfast, Me. 

At Chelsea, by Rev. William 8. Bartlett, Mr. Henry 
Dearing to Mies Catherine Coyne. 

At South Boston, Mr. George P. Morton to Miss Eliza 
A. Sullivan ; by Rev. John W. Alvord, Mr. Erasmus M. 
Dean to Miss Ann J. Drake. 

At Cambridge, by Rev. J. Albro, Mr. John Kent to Miss 
Ly dia Wentworth. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Dr. Child, Mr. Henry Messer to 
Miss Mary E. Gordon. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. C. W. Homer, Mr. Ware Wil- 
kinson to Miss Hannah EK. Pressel; Mr. Henry F. Gree- 
nough to Miss Miranda H. Dyer. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., by Rev. Mr. Rust, Mr. Alexan- 
der Gray to Miss Nancy Noyes. 

At Concord, N. H., Joseph W. Ste Esq., of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to Miss Eunice J. Wright, of Fitchburg, Mass. 


In this city, Caroline R., eo child of Andrew J. 
and Kk. M. Johnson, 1 year; Mr. William H. Carver, 23; 
Mr. Horace Bowditch, 17; Mrs. Sarah Rinder, 66; Miss 
Susan It. C. Merrill, 18: Miss Ellen A., daughter of the late 
Mr. Elijah M. Davis, 15. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Luther Goodnow, of Boston, 40 ; 
Mrs. Ann D. Story, 62; Rev. William Ware, 54, formerly 
of New York. 

At Chelsea, Mr. William Pottle, 88. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Juliet 8. Armin » 25; Mr. Jo- 
seph Wells, 46, formerly of Amesbury, Mass. 

At Roxbury, Frank Edward, son of Wm. A. and Eliza 
W. Viles, 4 years. 

At Malden, John Elliot, young.st child of Rev. A. W. 
McClure, 18 mos. 

At East Hawpton, Mr. Heman Pomeroy, 81. 

At South Hampton, Mary, relict of Thomas Rowley, 91. 
Kev. Clark Cornish, 67, formerly of Ply- 

math. 

At Koyalston, Rev. Norman Ilazen, Pastor of the Con- 

tional Church in that town. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. Charles Beach, 31; Sally, daugh- 
ter of Warren Cox, 4 yrs ; John Fox, #sq., 67 ; Mis. Mary 
W. Thompson, wife ot Mr. Nathaniel Thompson, 29. 

At York, Mrs. Abigail Kayrs, formerly of Bos- 
ton, 81. 

At Tampico, Dec. 28th, Capt. G. W. Collins, son of the 
late Capt. John Uollins, of Portland, Me., 40. 
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LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 


Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. Its columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFUI.LY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its peges 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal kirg- 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine satin surface paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four culumns of reading matter and 
illustrati a th weekly paper of sixteen octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of orizi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 


exe 


TERMS: $2 00 PER VOLUME. 
OR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCB. 


Each six months completes a volume, commencing on 
the first of January and July; thus making two volumes 
per year. 

One copy of Tur or ove Uston, and one copy 
of the PicroriaL Drawixe-Room CoMPANION, one year, 
for 

The Prcrortat Drawta-Room Companion may be 
obtained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 

Published every Saturday, by 

F. GLEASON, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & Co., 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
R. E. EDWARDS, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
EK. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th and Chesnut, St. Loula. 
8. RINGGOLD, 98 Third Street, Louisville. Ky. 


(CH Subscriptions received at either of the ahave places 
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CLEASONS PICTORIAL BRAWING-ROOW 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
STONY HILL.* 


BY CONRAD 8. KYSER. 


On Stony Hill, a prospect vast, 

Looms up before the eager eye ; 
Below is many a shadow cast, 

Within the dim disk of the sky. 
Primeval forest, verdant vale, 

And winding stream, are in the view ; 
And now and then a spectre sail, 

And various shades of every hue. 


The robin whistles in the glen, 
The gentle dove coos to its mate, 
Lessons about the paths of men, 
Pointing unto a future state ; 
While every living, breathing stem, 
That bloometh here with hue of youth, 
Each flower within its thorny hem, 
Teach the first principles of truth. 


I loved to roam upon this hill, 
A fond companion by my side ; 
Free as the waters in each rill, 
That gurgles down its rocky side ; 
But that companion is no more, 
His body lies beneath the sod ; 
His spirit winged its flight to soar 
Forever with the blest of God. 


I often roam now on the spot, 
My feelings chastened by the stroke ; 
Thinking how empty is man’s lot, 
When passions mar, and sorrows choke. 
The sky, with gold and silver clouds. 
Dappled with sober tints of green, 
Move by, while thoughts, in blasting crowds, 
Haunt me no less, although unseen. 
Lockport, N. Y., February, 1852. 


* Stony Hill is situated a short distance north of Lock- 
port, N. Y., and has a very fine view for several miles. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
PASKARET: 


THE AVENGERS. 


BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Oxe of the most daring chieftains of whom 
we remember of having read, was an Algonquin 
or Adirondack. This tribe of Indians, at the 
time of the first settlement of Canada, were 
found upon the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

They were once a warlike and powerful peo- 
ple; but were finally conquered by the Iroquois 
or Five Nations, with whom they were continu- 
ally at war. 

The Trois Riviere or Three Rivers was the 
scene of a most signal defeat, from which the 
Algonauins never recovered. 

The chieftain to whom we have alluded, whose 
name was Paskaret, could never forget the stain 
which the victories of the Iroquois had left upon 
his people, and with four of his boldest warriors 
devoted himself to what he considered the sa- 
cred duty of wiping the stain from the national 
honor. 

“ We will become,” said Paskaret, addressing 
his four warriors, “the avengers of our race. 
We will learn the Iroquois to tremble at the 
mention of our names. We will perform such 
deeds of prowess as shall add new glory to the 
nation of the Algonquins, and cause other tribes 
to forget the past, and cease to hold us in deri- 
sion. Our numbers are few, and you seem rea- 
dy to ask, ‘How can we do all this? My 
friends, much can be accomplished by individu- 
als as well as by great and conquering armies. 
Cunning and daring may sometimes effect more 
than numbers. The good warrior may lay 
many plans to entrap the enemy, and so will we ; 
and the Iroquois shall soon learn to fear us. We 
will meet them in unexpected places, and slay 
their best warriors when they are (apparently) 
resting in safety in sight of the smoke of their 
own lodges.” 

“ What shall be done, great chieftain ?” asked 
one of the avengers of the Adirondacks. “The 
Iroquois are a numerous people, and we are still 
smarting under the terrible wounds which our 
honor received at the memorable battle of Trois 
Riviere.” 

“When you speak of Trois Riviere, you 
cause my cheeks to burn with shame,” replied 
Paskaret, shaking his long and quivering finger 
towards the country of the Five Nations. “ It 
is the memory of the Trois Riviere that is turn- 
ing my hair gray, and writing wrinkles upon 
Brother avengers, you have asked 
what we shall do, being only five in all—only 
one to each of the nations of our enemics. I 
will tell you one plan which I have thought of 
by which to punish the Iroquois. I have learn- 


my brow. 


ed by one of my spies that five canoes have gone 
up the Three Rivers, and will probably return 
in a few days and pass over the same spot where 
we were defeated. Each of the canoes contain- 
ed ten of our enemies. Now I will reveal to you 
a way in which we can destroy them all. There 
are five of us—one warrior to each canoe. Let 
us provide ourselves with muskets—three for 
each man, and ammunition in abundance. Three 
muskets to each warrior, in ow hands, will count 
the same as jifteen armed in the ordinary 
manner. 

“But, avengers, this is not all; I have ano- 
ther important matter to make known. I have 
discovered that by loading a musket with tro 
balls, connected by a chain ten inches in length, 
a birchen canoe can be cut to pieces in a mo- 
ment. Look at this piece of birch bark; I 
brought it hither on purpose to show you. You 
see that it is cut nearly into two pieces. It was 
done by a single discharge from a musket, load- 
ed with two balls chained together. Algonquins, 
that shot would have sunk a birch canoe, loaded 
with our enemies.” 

An exultant shout arose from the avengers of 
the Adirondacks. The chief went on. 

“Now you perceive the benefit of a little 
head-work, and the advantage this contrivance 
will give us over the Five Nations, when we 
meet them at any odds, in point of numbers. 
With fifteen muskets, loaded in this manner, we 
shall be equal to the fifty Iroquois warriors that 
are now up the Trois Riviere.” 

Again the four avengers shouted with wild 
joy. The Algonquins commenced acting upon 
their plans at once. Paskaret exerted himself 
to procure muskets of the largest calibre, and of 
the most approved make. He sold his favorite 
horse, and many things most highly esteemed, 
to provide the necessary outfit for himself and 
companions. 

All was at length in readiness. The muskets 
were obtained and loaded with two balls each, 
and in a manner highly satisfactory to Paskaret. 

The avengers stepped into a canoe of large 
dimensions, and in excellent spirits paddled 
away up the Trois Riviere. A day and night 
passed, and the avengers saw nothing of their 
enemies. 

Early in the morning, they found themselves 
near the spot where the fatal battle had been 
fought which had broken the pride of the Al- 
gonquins, and made the Iroquios lords of the 
country. 

The ave ers rested on their paddles, and 
looked scowlingly on the scene of the conflict, 
which still presented evidence that a battle had 
been fought there. 

“This is the spot where the Algonquins suf- 
fered everlasting shame,” said one of the aveng- 
ers, in a low voice. 

“Do not speak of it,” replied Paskaret, in 
husky tones. “It covers me with confusion. 
But who knows,” he added, vehemently, his 
eyes flashing fire, “but we may wash out the 
disgrace upon this very spot, and win eternal 
renown ?” 

The words of the daring chieftain seemed 
prophetic. Before the echoes of his voice had 
ceased, five canoes, containing in all fifty Iro- 
quois, swept into sight by turning an abrupt 
bend in the river. 

“Tmitate me,” said Paskaret, in a low veice, 
“and don’t fire till I give the word ;” and the 
wily chief commenced singing his death-song, as 
though he had resigned himself to inevitable 
death. His warriors immediately followed his 
example, suffering the Iroquois to approach 
without making a single effort to escape. 

On swept the five canoes with loud and horri- 
ble shouts of savage exultation. They beheld 
some of their most inveterate enemies before 
them, without the power to escape or defend 
themselves; and what was most gratifying of 
all, they recognized the proud figure of Paska- 
ret, the bravest of all the Algonquin braves. 

The avengers continued to howl their death- 
song, and allowed their enemies to approach un- 
til within a few yards. 

“Now we will satisfy the spirits of our slain 
warriors !” cried Paskaret. 

Instantly the avengers seized their muskets 
and fired. The balls and their iron links went 
crashing and tearing through the frail canoes, 
and cutting the devoted Iroquois in pieces. A 
sudden and terrible panic seized the latter. 
With loud and startling shricks they leaped into 
the water from their sinking vessels, while the 
deadly fire of the Algonquins continued to rake 
from end to end, severing limbs, and inflicting 
unheard of wounds. 


In a few moments the canoes were all sunken 
or abandoned, and those who were not already 
destroyed were struggling in the waters of the 
Trois Riviere, already red with the blood of their 
comrades. 

Some were desperately wounded, and after a 
few convulsive efforts sank and arose no more, 
and the rest were paralyzed with terror. 

The avengers paddled into the midst of the 
despairing wretches, and not one of them es- 
caped. They found graves in the waters of the 
Trois Riviere. 

“Now,” said Paskaret, “my face does not 
burn with shame. The spirits of some of our 
slain warriors are appeased.” 

We feel that we must here remark that the 
exploit just narrated is a literal fact, and not the 
creation of the pen of fiction. 

It may be imagined, with some reason, that 
the daring feat of Paskaret in destroying fifty of 
his enemies at a blow, would have satisfied his 
appetite for revenge, but this was far from being 
the case. 

“We have spread terror among the Iroquois, 
and the glory of our exploits is in the mouths 
of all; but we must do more,” said Paskaret. 
“ We five will penetrate into the country of our 
enemies, and carry consternation and death 
there also.” 

Greatly to the mortification and sorrow of the 
great chief, not one of his chosen companions 
would accompany him on an expedition so 
hazardous. Paskaret was by no means disheart- 
ened ; he prepared himself for the extraordinary 
undertaking ; and early in the spring, before the 
snow had disappeared, he set out alone for the 
land of the Iroquois; and we have now to no- 
tice some of the most daring exploits ever per- 
formed by an Indian warrior, or possibly by any 
man that ever gave himself to warlike pursuits. 

In order to baffle his enemies, providing his 
propinquity should be discovered, he took the 
precaution to reverse his snow-shoes, putting the 
hinder part forward, which would turn pursuit 
in the wrong direction. This was not all; in 
his long and perilous journey he betook himself 
to the highlands and hills, from which the snow 
had already melted, in order to leave as little 
vestige of his way as possible. What indomita- 
ble courage! what unheard of perseverance! 
what an over-grown thirst for vengeance! to 
prompt this brave savage to a long pilgrimage 
to an enemy’s country, over hills and mountains, 
and across streams in which the ice was still 


running. 
But nothing could daunt the soul of Paskaret. 


He did not falter or despair, but reached the 
land of his foes in safety. But what should he 
do now? We shall soon see. 

It was dark night. The moon had not ap- 
peared, and the stars were scarcely visible in the 
arch of the skies. Paskaret was hovering on the 
outskirts of an Iroquois village. He approached 
alone wigwam, listened a moment, and then 
entered. The inmates were sleeping without a 
dream of death. When Paskaret left the lodge, 
the scalps of the sleepers hung at his belt; he 
had put them asleep forever. 

Upon the following day, there was dire con- 
fusion in the village of the Iroquois. The young 
warriors ran hither and thither, and everywhere, 
but no traces of Paskaret could be found, save 
the imprint of his fearful hand upon the bodies 
of his victims. 

The very next night he crept forth from his 
lurking place, entered another cabin, and robbed 
them of their scalps, as before, and effected a 
retreat without discovery. 

The Iroquois profited by their sad experience ; 
and upon the third night set a watch about their 
village, in every cabin. 

It might be supposed that under such cireum- 
stances, Paskaret would not attempt to enter 
the village again; but this was not the case. 
Lashing the scalps, which he had taken, careful- 
ly upon his back, in a bundle, in order not to 
lose the valued and ensanguined witnesses to 
his daring deeds, for the third and last time he 
cautiously approached the Iroquois village. 

But he found his enemies upon the alert, and 
remained quiet, waiting for them to relax their 
vigilance. In this expectation, he was not dis- 
appointed. 

One of the watchers grew weary of his vigils. 
He dozed and nodded, started up, rubbed his 
eyes, and strove to be wakeful; but, alas! the 
drowsy god overpowered him, and he slept at 
his post. 

“He richly deserves to dic,” said Paskare*, to 
himself, “for the desire to do his duty is not 
strong enough to keep him awake.” 


The chieftain stood silently beside the faithless 
watcher, smiled grimly, lifted his terrible battle- 
axe. and with a blow laid the sleeper quivering 
and gasping at his feet. 

But there were those in the village more 
wakeful and wary. They heard the fatal blew, 
and with a fierce war-cry rushed to the spot. 
Before they reached it, Paskaret had torn off the 
scalp of his victim, and betaken himself to flight. 
Paskaret was called the swiftest Indian runner 
living ; and the idea of running for his life did 
not terrify him in the least. Sometimes, by an 
extraordinary effort, he placed a great distance 
between himself and his pursuers, and then 
again he permitted them to approach him, when, 
from the summit of a hill, he would call to them, 
and boast of the deeds he had done among 
them, and brand them a nation of squaws and 
cowards. 

Ending his not very complimentary harangue, 
he would dart away like the wind, and govern 
the intervening distance according to his own 
fancy. 

The pursuit was continued with unabated 
vigor until night, when the Iroquois encamped 
to cook and rest. Paskaret saw them kindle a 
fire, and watched the smoke curling through the 
trees. They roasted meat, ate, and then lay 
down in their blankets, without a thought of 
danger. In half an hour they were all in a 
sound sleep. 

A dark form might have been seen stealing 
towards them, stepping in among the slumber- 
ers, and by the light of their fire sees to count 
them. 

The sleepers were ten in number. With his 
hatchet he dispatched nine, with as many blows, 
and then with the handle awakens the tenth 
from his sleep. He started to his feet, and was 
about to give the war-cry of the Iroquois, but 
the sounds died away upon his lips, for he saw 
his companions lying stark and stiff in death, 
and Paskaret confronting him with a grim smile. 

“ A great warrior should not sleep when an 
enemy is near,” said Paskaret. 

The astonished Iroquois made no reply. His 
tongue seemed glued to the roof of his mouth. 

“ Your companions are sleeping,” added Pas- 
karet; “they will wake no more.” 

“ You are a great warrior,” said the Iroquois. 

“T have seventeen scalps,” replied Paskaret; 
“one more would make eighteen.” 

“ The Iroquois is ready,” answered the prison- 
er. “He was at the battle of Trois Riviere, and 
he slew many of your best warriors. The Iro- 
quois can afford to die. Strike !” 

But Paskaret did not strike. 

“The Iroquois is a brave man,” he replied ; 
“but life is sweet, and on one condition he shall 
live, and I will leave his village to slumber in 
peace.” 

“ Speak, brave chieftain,” said the prisoner. 

“TI saw a handsome squaw,” continued the 
Algonquin, “in your village; bring her to me 
to be my wife. and I will molest your village no 
more ; bat I will not include all the villages of 
the Iroquois. If you succeed in bringing the 
beautiful Iroquois maiden to me, you shall be 
free ; but if you do not, you shall return and de- 
liver yourself into my hands as my prisoner. 
Do you promise, as a warrior, to comply with 
these conditions ?” 

“T promise,” said the Iroquois. 

Paskaret then described the fair squaw whom 
he had seen, so that she was easily recognized 
by the prisoner. 

“Now you may go,” said the Algonquin; 
“but if you attempt to deceive me, I will not 
rest until your scalp hangs at my belt.” 

The Indian faithfully redeemed his word. 
The next night he returned to the spot with the 
handsome Iroquois, whose heart being free, had 
easily been persuaded to become the wife of so 
great a warrior. 
kindness by her strange lover, and instead of re- 
gretting the step she had taken, seemed proud of 


She was received with much 


the distinguished honor conferred upon her, 
They then sat down, ate, and smoked together, 
and then parted, the Iroquois to return to the 
village, and Paskaret and his bride to perform a 
long journey to the country of the Algonquins. 
He reached his warriors in safety. His return 
was regarded as little short of a miracle, while 
his fair wife was not a little envied by the Al- 
gonquin maidens on account of her extraordi- 
nary beauty, and the good fortune which had 
made her the partner of the brave Paskaret. 


He who is only just, is cruel; who 
Upon the earth could live, were all judged justly ? 
Byron. 
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KOSSUTH. 

The idea of a banquet at Cincinnati was aban- 
doned, at his request. The Gazette numbers the 
multitude who turned out to meet him at 60,000. 
E. C. Roll called on Kossuth with the intention 
of giving $25 to the cause, when Kossuth, not 
knowing his intention, proceeded to speak of 
Hungary, and Mr. Roll was so affected that he 
emptied his pockets and rolled out $165. Miss 
Davenport, the actress, sent to Kossuth $300. 
Timothy Kirby gave $100. Charles Jewett 
offered to engrave gratis all the bonds needed 
by the Western Hungarian Association—say 
$500. Bellamy Storer made a speech at the 
Mechanics’ Institute, urgiog liberal contribu- 
tions. All parties incline towards Kossuth in 
Ohio. A delegation from Louisville, Ky., as- 
sured him of a triumphant reception in that 
city. The parting between Gov. Wood and 
Gov. Kossuth, at Cincinnati, was very affecting, 
and when the former left the city, cannon were 
fired to honor him for his attentions to the Hun- 
garian patriot. The deputation from Brown 
county presented to Kossuth 200 muskets, very 
material aid. 


—— 


A Srroyne Girt.—In New York, Mary, a 
young Irish girl, has recovered $250 damages 
of Capt. Lockhart, of ship Brewer, for putting 
her in handcuffs on the voyage to Manila. She 
shipped as stewardess or lady’s maid to the cap- 
tain’s wife, and refused to do duty as stewardess. 
Mary kicked and scratched so that it took three 
men to put on the ruffles. 


REMEMBERING.—Stripes, whether on 
a lady’s dress or on the walls of a room, always 
give the effect of height; consequently a low 
room is improved by being hung with a striped 
paper. The effect is produced by a wavy stripe 
as well as a straight one, and as curved lines 
are the most graceful, they should generally be 
preferred. 


Grow1nc.—The city of St. Louis is fast as- 
suming a commanding position among the cities 
in the great Mississippi valley. An authentic 
statement, drawn up by a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, estimates the trade of 
St. Louis, at the present time, to foot up 
$60,000,000 per annum. The amount of ex- 
change sold is set down at $30,000,000. 


Fata, Accipent.—On the 11th ult., as Mr. 
Brockway Hale, of Hampden Township, Geau- 
ga County, Ohio, was blowing into a rifle with 
his mouth over the muzzle, the piece was dis- 
charged, blowing the lower part of his face to 
pieces! He lingered eleven days, in great ago- 
ny, and died. 


Dietomatic.—The London Times announces 
that Napoleon is about to strengthen his posi- 
tion, by a matrimonial alliance with a Swedish 
Princess, the daughter of Oscar, and grand- 
daughter, on her mother’s side, of Eugene Beau- 
harno's. She is twenty-two years of age, and of 
French descent. 


IuprRovEMENT.—The pumping out of Harlem 
Lake is approaching its end; already the water 
is so low that ditches have to be dug in the bot- 
tom to lead it under the pumps, by which the 
three big steam engines suck it out; 30,000 
acres of good land will be made by the operation. 


Swirt.—The New York sailing ship Racer, 
and the Boston ship Plymouth Rock, arrived at 
Liverpool on the 25th, making the passage in 
fourteen days, and anticipating the arrival of 
their own invoices, and thereby saving the in- 
surance money upon their cargoes. 


Business or Str. Lovis—The Chamber of 
Commerce, of St. Louis, Mo, show that the 
trade of St. Louis at the present time is $60,000,- 
000 per annum, and the amount of exchange 
sold is set down at $30,000,000 a year. 


Prosrentnc.—A sale of four millions con- 
struction bonds of the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company, has been made at par, to capitalists 
in New York and Boston, and the company 
have resolved to proceed at once. 


Sienrricant.—It is said the members of the 
New York bar were so astonished at the verdict 
in the Forrest case, that they are about to pre- 
sent to Chas. O'Connor, Esq., a service of plate, 
to express their feelings on the occasion. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The Maine liquor law has been defeated in the 
Indiana senate. 

The Louisiana legislature have passed a bill 
abolishing the tax on capital in that State. 

During 1851 there were $2,521,000 worth of 
cigars imported into the United States. 

The city of Boston has expended in ten years 
$1,092,375 26 for street-paving. 

The editor of the Salem Register has received 
a mess of fresh lettuce and dandelions. 

Madame Fanny Wright D’Arusmont recently 
fell and broke her leg, in Cincinnati. 

Miss Philena B. Leonard was found dead in 
bed at North Adams on Wednesday morning. 

The amount of silver exported from Vera 
Cruz last year was $7,180,461, and of gold, 
$47,537. 

Vascar, the fraudulent New York post-office 
clerk, has been sentenced for five years to the 
penitentiary. 

The levy of taxes for the present year in New 
York city amounts to $3,417,770, being an in- 
crease over last year of $403,274. 

Capt. Nagles, who was tried at Washington 
on a charge of forging land warrants, has been 
honorably acquitted. 

A young man named Colbeth, of Gardiner, 
Me., was drowned at San Francisco on the 5th 
of January. 

Mr. Robb, president of the New Orleans gas 
company, has distributed $5000 among the suf- 
fering poor of the Crescent City. 

Capt. Vanderbilt says he will go from New 
York to San Francisco in twenty days, before 
he wears a wig. Hope he will. 

All the berths on the Isthmus steamers are 
taken up to the first of April, and those for that 
month are rapidly filling up. 

Cincinnati pays twelve and a half cents per 
day to the jailor for the keeping of vagrants, and 
twenty five cents for other cases. 

Joseph Prosser, of Hopkinton, R. I., was found 
frozen to death on Sunday morning, on the road 
between Stonington and Paweatuck. 

George Sand is in retirement in the province 
of Berry, and is at present engaged in preparing 
“ Memoirs of her Life,” for publication. 

The loss by the inundation at Bennington, Vt., 
is estimated at $50,000. The centre of the vil- 
lage was completely destroyed. 

To produce an echo, the person who causes 
the sound must be at least 65 feet from the sur- 
face against which the sound strikes. 

Building is going on extensively at San Fran- 
cisco, and many splendid warehouses have been 
erected or are now going up. 

By a late decree, the Orleans family cannot 
possess property of any sort in France, and are 
bound to sell what they possess in one year. 

It is computed that every soldier who falls in 
battle, involves a pecuniary loss to his govern- 
ment, of seven hundred and fifty dollars. 

The moneys appropriated for school purposes 
in New Jersey, in 1851, were $250,859 51, an 
increase of $152,578 over the preceding year. 


Jacob Little & Co., Wall street operators, 
have realized $250,000 by the rise in stocks, and 
other lucky changes, within the last three months. 


At Macon, Ga., a canal to cost $212,500 is 
proposed, which would afford power sufficient 
for twelve factories of 500 spindles each. 

Near St. Albans, Vt., Emeline Ladu, the only 
daughter of a blind mother and a decrepit father, 
rushed before a train of cars, was run over, and 
killed. 

Joshua Felton died in Barbour county, Va., 
a few days ago, from injuries received in a 
scuffle with a man named Kettle, who has been 
arrested. 

The Marquis of Anglesey, although in his 
83d year, a few days since went out, at Beaude- 
sert, and killed twenty-seven head of game, with 
his own gun. 

A health department has been established at 
San Francisco, the first section of which lays a 
tax of one dollar on every passenger arriving at 
that port. 

Lamartine’s History of the Restoration is not 
allowed to be advertised for sale in France, in 
consequence of its hostility to the memory of 
the Emperor. 

A family named Sauerbier, residing in St. 
Louis, were recently suffocated to death by gas, 
which had entered their sleeping apartments 
from a broken gas pipe. 

An effort is being made to procure for the new 
cathedral, Philadelphia, the magnificent ivory 
crucifix which was exhibited in this city a few 
years ago. Its cost will be $2500. 

A drive, unequalled in the world for combined 
comfort and novelty, will be the plank road 
now projected from Milwaukie to 
two hundred miles through an unbroken wilder- 
ness. 

The packet-ship Empire State, from New 
York, fell in on the 25th Jan., with the Dublin 
steamer Leeds, in a sinking condition ; took off 
her crew and passengers and landed them in 
Liverpool. 

A “ burning-fluid” lamp exploded on the 5th 
ult., at Beverly, Mass., and nearly destroyed a 
whole family of children, tive in number, named 
Whittle. One or two died, and the rest were 
shockingly burned. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Austria has a debt of $1,000,000,000. 

Gallait, the most distinguished _ historical 
painter of Belgium, is dead. 

Eugene Sue and Madame George Sand have 
both been ordered out of France. 

Forty-six persons, arrested at Lot et Garonne, 
are to be transported to Cayenne and Algeria. 

The government of the Netherlands has abol- 
ished flogging in the navy and army. 

George H. Rodwell, the admired English com- 
poser, died of gout on 21st Jan., in London. 

The French government agents of all ranks 
throughout France number 534,835. An army 
of officers ! 

The English papers record the unfortunately 
unsuccessful attempt by a lady to assassinate 
Louis Napoleon. 

The Lady’s Newspaper condemns certain par- 
ties for prejudicing the public against and con- 
spiring to decry Lady Lytton’s new work, “A 
School for Husbands.’ 

Of 8,000,000 acres of tillable land in the king- 
dom of Hanover, 5,000,000 belong to citizens 
and peasants. The number of large estates is 
very small. 

The Liverpool Standard states that about 
£120 have been subscribed for the purpose of 
presenting 2 silver cradle to the mayoress of 
Liverpool, Mrs. Littledale. 

The London News states that an order has 
been sent, recalling the three principal ships of 
war from the Tagus, with all possible despatch, 
to England. 

M. Sallandrouze de Lamornaix has just ar- 
rived in Brussels, charged by the Dictator of 
France, to present three beautiful vases of Sevres 
china to the king of the Belgians. 

The criminal intelligence from Paris mentions 
that a servant woman was on trial in that city a 
short time since, for killing, by poison, forty- 
three persons in forty-seven attempts. 

Mr. Marsh, our Minister at Constantinople, 
has made a treaty with the Shah of Persia, which 
places our government on a footing at that 
court with the most favored nations. 

A Spaniard lately died at Algiers at the age 
of 104. He worked at his trade of joiner to the 
end, and always enjoyed good health. For the 
last fifty years his only bed had been a pile of 
shavings in his shop. 

The Emperor of Austria has ordered a mon- 
ument of Metastasio to be erected in Vienna, 
where the poet spent the greater part of his life, 
and composed all his works. Metastasio was 
attached to the Court of Austria in quality of 
Imperial poet. 


Sands of Gold. 


——True quictness of heart is got by resist- 
ing our passions, not by obeying them. 

—A proverb has been well defined to be 
“the wisdom of many, and the wit of one.” 

——-The effigy of Louis Napoleon is to figure 
on the postage stamps of France, instead of the 
female head of the Republic. 

Be not angry that you cannot make oth- 
ers as you wish them to be, since you cannot 
make yourself what you wish to be. 

——There is nothing like a fixed, steady aim, 
with an honorable purpose. It dignifies your 
nature, and insures you success. 

Mirth should be the embroidery of the 
conversation, not the web of it; and wit the 
ornament of the mind, not the furniture. 

Friendship, love and piety ought to be 
spoken of only in the rare moments of perfect 
confidence, to be mutually understood in silence. 


Peace is the evening star of the soul, as 
virtue is its sun; and the two are never far 
apart. 


Some hundred years ago Anacharsis said 
to Solon: “ These written laws are just like 
spiders’ webs: the small and feeble may be 
caught and entangled in them, but the rich and 
mighty force through and despise them.” 


Accomplishments and ornamental learn- 
ing are sometimes acquired at the expense of 
usefulness. The tree which grows the tallest, 
and is most thickly clothed with leaves, is not 
the best bearer, but rather the contrary. 

Past scenes are generally recollected with 
a solemn sadness, caused by the thought that the 
time is gone which will never return. Our days 
must be well and profitably spent, if we would 
remember them with pleasure. 

——It is often extremely difficult in the mix- 
ed things of this world to act truly and kindly ; 
but therein lies one of the great trials of man— 
that his sincerity should have kindness in it, 
and his kindness, truth. 


——How sweet a thing is love of home! It 
is not acquired—it is a feeling that has its origin 
elsewhere. It is born with us, brought from an- 
other world to carry us on with joy in this. 
It attaches to the humblest heart that ever 
throbbed. 


Though we may have a hard pillow, yet 
it is only sin can plant a thorn in it—and even 
though it may be hard and lonely, yet we may 
have sweet sleep and glorious visions upon it. 
It was when Jacob was lying ona stone fora 
pillow, that he had glorious visions of the lad- 
der reaching to heaven. 


| oker’s Olio. 


Money ought to be ashamed of itself for re- 
maining tight so long. 

It is intimated by a shrewd friend of ours that 
cheating and jockeying at horse-races are “ mat- 
ters of course.” 

Why is an oration delivered from the deck of 


a ship like a necklace? Because it’s a dec-ora- 
tion. 


Why is a lady’s hair like the latest news ? 
Because in the morning we always find it in 
papers. 


_An instalment of Gen. Changarnier’s 10,000 
Frenchmen, with which he threatened to take 
England, has entered London—himself ! 

Why is mortar adhesive? Because it is of a 
confiding nature, and imagining that every ob- 
ject is a brick, it will attach itself to anything. 


“ Did you say 7 would put a knife into 
me?” “JT think I did. I said I would put a 
knife into any goose with pleasure.” 


Why is a vain young lady like a confirmed 
drunkard ¢ Because neither of them is satis- 
fied with the moderate use of the glass. 


Mike, speaking of a celebrated musician said : 
“He has led a very abandoned life.” “O, yes,” 


replied Sealey, “the whole tenor of his life has 
been base.” 


An Irish student was once asked what was 
meant by posthumous works? “ They are such 
works,” says Paddy, “as a man writes after he 
is dead.” 

A rural poet in describing his lady-love says, 
she is as graceful as a water-lily, while her 
breath smells like an armful of clover. His 
case is certainly approaching a crisis. 

A Yankee medicine-vender advertises that his 
nostrum cures all “ humorous diseases.” In this 
category, we suppose, is included the laughing 
hysterics and St. Vitus dance. 

_A new pill just patented by Dr. Doem, of this 
city, will cause a person to “live an hundred 
years.” So says the Rev. Mr. Phillips, who has 
tried them three times since May. 


“Once upon a time,” a man met an old wo- 
man in an English town, driving several asses. 
“ Adieu, mother of asses,” said he. “ Adieu, my 
son!” was the old woman’s reply. The fellow 
went on his way, feeling for his ears. 

A wayward youth, while undergoing corporeal 
punishment, exclaimed, dexterously directing 
the instrument of his torture into the master’s 
face, “It's a poor rule that wont work both 
ways.” 

A Frenchman thinks the English language is 
very tough—*‘ Dare is ‘look out,” he says, 
“which is to put out your head and see; and 
‘look out’ which is to haul in your head and 
not for to see—just contraire.” 


Mrs. Ordway, visiting the country, was de- 
scribing the opening of Gliddon’s Egyptian 
Princess, last year. ‘‘ Never, till that day,” said 
the old lady, “could I realize the saying : ‘ how 
fearfully and wonderfully are we made !’” 

A genius out west—we presume everybody 
knows where that is—writes to his mammy that 
the section wherein he is located is decidedly 
a great country. People are not in the habit of 
failing there ; and when they do, they invariably 
pay one hundred and twenty-jive cents on the dollar. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the FLAG is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged® 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 
duce. Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay 
before our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


lsubseriber,one year, - - - - - $200 
8 “ “ + + 
16 “ “ e 20 00 


> One copy of the Frac or ovr Union, and one 
copy of the PicrorntaL Drawine-Room ComPANion, one 

Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, post PAID, to the 
oF THE FLAG oF ovr Union. 

*,* The FLAG can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at 
four cents per single copy. 
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AND Proprizror, Boston, Mags. 
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ALBANY. 

The view which our artist has sketched for us 
above, represents Albany, N. Y., taken from 
Greenbush. We need hardly mention that this 
is the capital of the Empire State, and is situated 
on the west side of the Hudson river, one hun- 
dred and forty-five miles from New York city. 
Albany numbers some 50,000 inhabitants, and is 
in a highly prosperous condition as it regards 
trade and commerce at the present time. The 


VIEW OF ALBANY, N. 


streets were originally narrow and irregular, but 
those more recently laid out are spacious and 
elegant. State street, for instance, is from 150 
to 170 feet in width, and lined with large and 
elegant structures. At the head of this street, 
which has a somewhat steep ascent, is the capi- 
tol, a fine stone edifice, 115 feet long by 190 feet 
wide, with ample accommodations for the State 
Legislature. Albany contains besides this many 
very beautiful specimens of architecture. 
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FALLS OF THE GENESEE. 

Below we give a fine view of the Falls of the 
Genesee, at Rochester, N. Y. What Sicily was 
to Europe, and Egypt to the States of the Med- 
iterranean —store-houses and granaries — the 
Valley of the Genesee is to the world. The 
starving millions of Europe wait upon the ac- 
tion of its mills, and our own wasteful and im- 
provident poor will eat nothing coarser in the 
way of “ bread-stuffs ” than the finest “ Genesee.” 


FALLS OF THE GENESEE, AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


The flour mills of Rochester are among the most 
stupendous works of modern art; being built of 
granite, and of such size and strength as to be 
analogous only to the massive workmanship of 
ancient Egypt. These mills are so constructed 
that the grain can be delivered from the boat 
into the hoppers of the mills, and the returning 
boat receives, from another side of the building, 
the same grain, converted into the most beauti- 
ful flour ever manufactured. 
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